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THE WHEELS START ROLLING 


PROBABLY the most remarkable 
thing about the first Ford car as 
it bumped over the sill of the 
little brick shed on Bagley Ave- 
nue, Detroit, and out into the 
dawn of a spring day in 1893, was 
that its maker had no doubt what- 
ever about its success! 

It scared horses. It blocked 
traffic by attracting large crowds. 
It became necessary to chain it to 
a post to keep investigators from 
starting it down the street. 

Since those wheels first started 
rolling twenty million Fords have 
taken to the highways of all the 
world, shaping modern industry 
and civilization . . . hundreds of 
thousands of tractors have 
speeded up industry and smoothed 


the furrowed ways of the farmer 
everywhere... hundreds of metal 
planes have scaled above the 
clouds to the utmost ends of the 
earth. And no Ford machine is 
permitted to go forth without the 
certainty of success attending it! 

There is a sound reason for 
this! When the Ford Motor Com- 
pany first went into operation to 
build, deliver and service an auto- 
mobile for every-day wear and 
tear, a machine to be admired 
and depended - upon, principles 
of manufacture were established 
which made possible the continu- 
ous success of this famous car. 
These principles, briefly stated, 
in four sentences, are vital in 
the Ford organization today: 


1. No fear of the future and no 
enslavement to the past. 

2. Disregard of competition, 
because whoever does a thing 
best will be accepted as the one 
who ought to do it. 

3. Service before profit; though 
without profit business cannot 
extend, without adequate service 
no business can continue to 
succeed. 

4. Manufacturing is the trans- 
forming of the best possible 
materials into the best possible 
product for the consumer on a 
basis of fair cost all around. 

This is the reason why. Ford 
methods have become a synonym 
for modern methods and success- 
ful manufacture. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Two 
LINE 
©} dtterials 


Christmas, 1932, will be merrier. 





Wanted: A rise in sentiment. 


ee 
e 


Consumption is outrunning pro- 
duction. 


Selling can be made our salvation. 


Expect an exodus of U.S. branch 
plants to Canada and Britain. 


Cangress, after all, may not prove 
cantankerous. 


Motor manufacturers, praise be, 
are showing courage. 

What stories we'll read one day 
about wise ones who bought at 
botiom! 


The next boom will be bigger ’n 
better. 


Sweat—but smile! 


Rail wages won't stay up. 


If all hold on to cash, few can 
hold on to jobs. 


Russia seems drifting towards the 
rocks. 


We've all shared—deflation. 


Water has been well squeezed out 
of oil shares. 


Plenty of “Help Wanted” an- 
nouncements—but mostly of the 
wrong kind. 


Co-operation could—and should— 
cut train service. 


Tax calamity talk! 


Hold fast to hope! 


1932 will be better. 
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Why brasieess goes to market 


Via American Airways 


J NCREASING use of American Airways by business 

travellers is founded on the reality of more profit for the 
user, This organized air transport system gives faster 
coverage of practically any travel route. It brings savings 
in time that mean quicker trips—lower expense bills, 


Leading executives use the airway for quick trips to key points 
on the map of their business affairs. Sales managers and salesmen 
use air travel to the greatest possible extent on their regular 
routes. Buyers take the airway to important trade centers, and 
return with samples or actual goods ahead of competition. 


For these reasons—and because business users have found 
American Airways travel over its nationwide network to be 
comfortable, dependable and increasingly profitable—business 
“goes to market” via American Airways. 


For literature on trave! planning service, and reservations, call or 
write any American Airways office, leading hotel, travel agency, 
or Postal Telegraph. 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS. 


COAST TO COAST e CANADA TO THE GULF 










Passenger Connecting 

Air Mail 58 Major 
Express American 
Services Cities 


“TIME e The Great Factor in Modern Business” 
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What's in 
the W ina? 


UT of 659 corporations issuing 
financial statements in October 
and November, 134 reported 

profits better than in corresponding 
periods of 1930. 
Not such a bad record, is it? 


What 1931 has demonstrated be- 
yond cavil is that the business or- 
ganization which quits fussing about 
conditions external to the business 
and turns its searchlight inward can 
find ways and means to win. 





At the exceedingly interesting re- 
tail conference which Daniel Bloom- 
field organizes for the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce each year, it was 
stated this Fall that even in the best 
of years $20,000,000,000 of Amer- 
ica’s retail business is done without 
a profit. 


TWENTY BILLI0oN Do.riars! And 
retailing is by no means the only 
business activity which, on a per- 
centage basis, would show an equally 
“sour” record. 


Yet profits, in our civilization, are 
essential to progress. More and 
more, the lack of profits in any indi- 
vidual instance is becoming an index 
of waste. 


If you can’t make money, there 
is something wrong! And_ that 
something is not necessarily a condi- 
tion outside your own organization. 


January 1, 1932, is upon us. The 
keynote of FORBES editorial pro- 
gram during the next six months is 
going to be Making a Profit in 1932. 
. .. What could be more important? 


When one member of ForBES 
staff first saw the statement of The 
Editors’ plan to 
Making a Profit in 1932, he recom- 
mended a change. “How to make a 
profit in 1932 and how to be happy 
while you do it,’ is his idea—for, of 
course, Forses never forgets that 
Business and the Business of Life 
are inseparable. 


Precisely. 


Profit-making, 1932 style, doesn’t 
mean fattening the pockets of adi- 
pose, vulturous looking “capitalists” 
such as “proletarian” papers delight 
to picture. It means, instead, oper- 
ating a business, whatever it may 
be, in such a manner that at the 
end of the year the services per- 
formed will have cost less than their 
value to the public. And in the long 


concentrate on. 
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Can you do THIS 
in YOUR automobile? 






easily without even 
touching the clutch 
pedal—a major advan- 
_ tage of Wizard Control? 


You CAR i ina 4 Buick 





Can you have either 
Free Wheeling or Con- _ 
- ventional Drive at will—__ 
changing from one to 
_ the other instantane- _ 
ously to meet varying — 
driving conditions? 


You CAN in a Buick 





Can you enjoy a truly 
silent second speed as 
wellas acceleration up to 
forty miles an hour or 
more before shifting 
noiselessly into high? 


You CAN in a Buick 











pression (rithene pee 
cost) in a Valve-in-Head 
Straight Eight excelli 

even the fine’ 


~ Can you choose your. 


sengers and car speed?* — 


You CAN in a Buick 


Can you obtain shite wie 5 


vantages, with a choice 


of twenty-six luxurious 


Fisher body types, as- 
model 


suring exactly the 

you want, at prices rang- 
ing from $935 to $2055, 
f. o. b. Flint, Michigan? 


You CAN in a Buick 















a 


*Extra on models 32-56 and 32-57 


You CAN if you own 


THE NEW BUICK EIGHT 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL 


BUILD THEM 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 








As the ideal family investment 
The Equitable offers a 


GUARANTEED 


INVESTMENT 
POLICY 


enabling you to leave your family a carefree investment 
guaranteed to reach two generations. 





Important Features 


(2) 5% annual income guaranteed to your wife re quarterly; 
with such excess income as may be earned and declared by the 
Society. (Total in 1931 over 6%.) 


(2) Full face amount payable at her death to the children. 


(3) Purchased by you through convenient payments, with all 
further instalments cancelled at your death. 


All Investment Worries Removed 


Non-callable—no investment or re-investment: problems for your 
wife to struggle with after you are gone. Free from perils of 
financial misadventure, because issued and guaranteed by one of 
the oldest and greatest financial institutions in the countrv. 






ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, PRESIDENT, 393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Please send me your booklet “Free From the Perils of Financial 
Misadventure.” 


Name. 








Address. Age 
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run this means real costs—costs in 
human life and happiness, and in the 
bounties of mnature—not merely 
costs in cash. And the real profit 
is a profit in human life and happi- 
ness. 

The “business is bad” alibi. Ig- 
norance of costs. Not keeping up 
with the times. Taking a loss in 
order to harm some one else. Most 
fundamental of all, not really or- 
ganizing to make a profit... . 
These are the real enemies of 1932 
Profits. Look for a battle royal 
against all of them, in FORBES in 
1932. 

Take that “business is bad” alibi. 
Right now there are many straws 
that show what’s in the wind. 
There’s the case of the company, 
given on page 47 of this issue, that 
in art old line of business did twice 
as much in October and November 
as in the same months of 1930. 
Just by deciding to really go after 
the business. (See recent issues of 
Forses for many other such in- 
stances. ) 

Then there’s the rather spectacu- 
lar drama of “a revolution on the 
wires” that has just broken out. 

November 21, American Tele- 

phone and Telegraph Company an- 
nounced its new two-way service on 
written communications. A jobber 
in San Francisco who wan’s to place 
an immediate order in Baltimore has 
his typist connected with the Eastern 
city just as if for a long distance 
call. If a standard order blank is 
inserted in the typewriter by the 
typist at each end of the wire, the 
order, with carbons for invoices, 
shipping tags and whatever else is 
needed, is ready for action in Balti- 
more, without possibility of transmis- 
sion error, the instant the San Fran- 
cisco typist taps her last key. And 
the next minute San Francisco may 
be “talking” with Los Angeles... . 
December 1, the Western Union and 
Postal Telegraph organizations coun- 
tered by pooling their strip-printing 
private telegraph, so that any user 
of this service can communicate with 
any other user, anywhere in the 
United States. 
In one week A. T. & T. had taken 
more orders for the new service than 
it had expected in six weeks. What 
with resulting installation and fac- 
tory activity, 1,500 laid-off or part 
time workers are going to be buying 
that Christmas turkey after all. 

The “moral” being that whether 
the business is old or new, profits do 
seem to be in the wind—for those 


who know how to get them and are 
willing to take the necessary steps. 


P. S. Word has come of another 
successful stick-pins-in-your-sales- 
force campaign (page 47). More 





about this, next issue. 
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“With -All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and COMMENT 


By B. C. 
THE E who shoulders power shoul- 
PERILS ders peril. The American pub- 
OF lic have lost reverence for those 
POWER occupying the seats of the mighty. 


The prevailing opinion to-day is 
that our leaders have failed to lead successfully. Many 
are convinced that leaders have misled. From the earliest 
recorded ages the people have sought scapegoats. To-day 
millions are blaming their troubles on those who arro- 
gated to themselves positions of far-reaching influence. 
In 1929 no fewer than 513 Americans received taxable 
incomes exceeding a million dollars. How many of them, 
ask the rank and file, are proving worth such colossal 
remuneration ? 

Sentiment is especially bitter against “the crowned 
heads of high finance.” Industrial giants who expanded 
inordinately and have since had to cast uncounted work- 
ers on the streets do not escape criticism. The New York 
Stock Exchange has proved a magnet of popular ill-will 
towards everything typified by finance. And, of course, 
the nation’s Chief Executive is by many held blamable 
for most of the country’s woes. 

This “anti” attitude threatens to reach the statute 
books. Unhappily, the majority of those belonging to the 
classes most severely condemned have not seen fit to offer 
any defense of their action. The public have been prone 
to interpret this silence as admission of guilt. Some of 
those who were most aggressive in blazoning uncharted 
courses, who engineered mammoth mefgers, who daringly 
forced American economics into new channels, now 
supinely declare, when asked how they propose to stem 
disaster, “Things must simply be allowed to take their 
course!” They were not content to let things take their 
course when the sun was shining; nothing was too big 
for them to attempt then. Now that the storm rages, 
they not only confess impotency, but can see no need for 
attempting to steer the drifting, floundering ship. 

Unless leadership reasserts itself with constructive 
effect, leadership will inevitably be directed into different 
hands. The unfit can’t hope to survive. 


The brilliant shine best when things are darkest. 


Ripe brains never turn green with envy. 


Lying down doesn’t send business up. 


FORBES 


TAXES HE Government taxed us far 
SHOULD beyond its actual financial needs 
BE HELD during prosperity. Billions more 
DOWN than legally called for were lopped 


off our public debt. When trouble 
came, Congress ladled out money lavishly, especially for 
so-called farm relief and for largesse to ex-service men. 
Now that we are faced with a colossal deficit, what course 
does prudence dictate? 

Taxpayers should not be burdened by one avoidable 
dollar. 

We overpaid without protest when prosperous. The 
Treasury Department should now reverse its policy. Con- 
gress, too, should co-operate in acting with extreme con- 
sideration for tax-paying citizens. It would not hurt were 
the Treasury to draw upon some of its fat in order to tide 
over the present lean period. Theorists unreservedly con- 
demn such a suggestion ; but taxpayers are more concerned 
about wrestling with the stern realities besetting them 
than about idealistic theorizing. In emergencies, ideals 
sometimes have to be sacrificed to vital actualities. Wash- 
ington’s supreme consideration should be to facilitate the 
early return of more normal conditions. Excessive tax- 
ation would make matters worse. The urgent need is to 
make matters better. 


Don’t attribute your success to yourself, your failures 
to others. 


ONE MAN ENTERED the office of a rich 
DOESN’T man as he was wrestling with 
RESENT a mass of mail. Letter after letter 
APPEALS contained an appeal for aid, mostly 

from hospitals and other worthy in- 
stitutions. His comment was unusual—but typical of 


him: “Sometimes one is tempted to regard a deluge of 
begging letters as a nuisance; but I always say to myself, 
‘I would much rather receive many appeals than be known 
as a man it was useless to send appeals to.’” He added, 
“After all, I get a lot of satisfaction out of being able 
to help a little here and there.” 

P. S. Please don’t apply for his name. His generosity 
is already overtaxed. 


Monetary depression, perhaps. Mental depression, No! 
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Her Christmas List 


Columbia: “Stick to the list and don’t bring me a lot of useless things!” 











A TIME HIS is not a time for recrimi- 

nation but for co-operation. 
ae Politics should be subordinated to 
TOGETHER prosperity. It is not a time for 


coercion by either capital or labor, 
but a time for magnanimous conciliation. Instead of 
punitive measures, regulators should concentrate on pro- 
tective measures. Tax-leviers must have consideration 
for the condition of tax-payers. It is incumbent upon 
creditors to have regard for the straitened circumstances 
of many debtors. The temptation is to blame others for 
our misfortunes, but a more valuable end may be attained 


by self-analysis, by frankly facing our own mistakes and 
shortcomings. 


Will Congress 


succeed in rising above partisan 
motives? 


Will it muster sufficient statesmanship to 
evolve only constructive legislation and forego revelling 
in destructive proposals? Will it prove big enough, far- 
sighted enough to set up as its one supreme objective the 
hastening of prosperity, and leave agitation for meting 
out punishment to a less untimely season? 

Gentlemen of Congress, we plead with you to over- 
come all narrowness and to exercise broad-gauge wisdom. 
We have had unsettlement enough. 


Depression can shrivel our bank accounts, not our- 
hearts! 
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snes tei NDUSTRIAL = ssuccess__ to-day 
. ie depends largely on _ selling. 
ath ON : Large-scale selling usually depends 
sie ATES? °% advertising. Does it not follow, 


therefore, that advertising brains 
should be generously represented on directorates? Yet 
how many corporations have elected advertising men as 
directors? The truth is that most corporation directors 
are still representative of old-time rather than modern 
economic conditions. Because the raising of capital used 
to be a difficult problem, bankers and other financial 
authorities were eagerly sought as directors. Production 
being the other dominant consideration, production men 
were freely given directorships. To-day neither raising 
capital nor production is the hardest task. That task is 
selling. Surely directorates would be strengthened by the 
infusion of men who have earned leadership in advertis- 
ing. Fewer bankers and factory men, and more sales and 
advertising brains would better equip industrial and 
other business enterprises to master modern conditions. 


The salesman who knows gets fewest * Noes.” 


HE’S MAKING BUSY executive of a very 


HIS WILL— large corporation came within 
AND THINKING an inch of being killed in an auto- 
DIFFERENTLY mobile accident. When what seemed 

certain death suddenly confronted 
him, a thousand thoughts flashed through his mind. 


There was that old will of his which he had delayed and 
delayed redrawing to fit greatly altered conditions. To 
what end, something within him asked, such a rush of 
every-day duties that home and family had perforce to 
take second place? “You changed your philosophy of 
life when you were seriously ill,” he remarked: “I find 
myself also thinking differently. I have been ‘writing a 
new will so as to provide the best possible protection for 
my wife and children and to accomplish what I have long 
had in mind but which I kept postponing and postpon- 
ing. I am working, I believe, just as hard as ever, but 
I am not worrying as I did before. I have never neglected 
my family, but somehow my experience has made me 
realize how much more important they are than anything 
else in the world. I feel, too, more friendly towards my 
friends. Life is more precious. I am getting more out 
of it. I am glad—very glad—to be alive, to have work 
to do. I am enjoying both more than ever before. Life 
has been made richer for me.” 

Have you arranged your affairs? Or are you putting 
off and putting off this important, though not perhaps 
particularly pleasing, duty? 


After this, won't success be sweet? 
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HATEVER else you do, 
DON’T y 
move heaven and earth to 
DROP ; ' 
avoid dropping your insurance. 
— Rich and poor alike have in recent 
INSURANCE! 


years developed a better under- 
standing of the part life insurance can: play in softening 
life’s worst emergencies. More and more wealthy men 
are taking out large amounts of. insurance—some for the 
purpose of providing ready cash to meet inheritance taxes, 
others are insuring themselves :for the benefit of their 
business. The comfort, the safety, the advantages of 
annuities are also becoming more*widely recognized both 
for personal protection against the future and for safe- 
guarding dependents. Many families to-day have little 
left except the insurance carried by the breadwinner. 
Under existing conditions, it is supremely important that 
this last safeguard against family want be not sacrificed. 
Just as life insurance should be the very first reserve 
created when a family is founded, so should insurance be 
the very last reserve to be surrendered. 

By maintaining a policy, there is averted all the dangers 
incurred by allowing a policy to lapse. The insured might 
not be in proper physical condition when it became finan- 
cially possible to apply for new insurance. Moreover, 
the greater the age when application for insurance is 
made, the higher the premium. 

Hold on to your insurance no matter what else may 
have to be given up! 


WHAT AN HAT a rare opportunity this 
OPPORTUNITY Christmas affords the well- 
CHRISTMAS to-do and the rich to indulge in the 
AFFORDS! 


joy of thoughtful giving! There 
isn’t a wealthy individual or family 
in America that hasn’t some friend or friends who would 
scorn public charity but who would be genuinely helped 
by generosity extended in the Christmas spirit. There 
are not many occasions in one’s lifetime when one can 
render acceptable service to one’s friends occupying a 
place well removed from the bottom of the social-financial 
scale. The whirligig of time has reduced many such 
friends to a point where a substantial Christmas gift—say, 
of securities—would be extremely helpful and not offen- 
sive if presented with appropriate expressions. Instead of © 
merely exchanging “gifts,” let all of us in a position to 
do so utilize the coming season of goodwill to befriend 
those in need. In times of prosperity presents often mean 
little. Such a time as the present can be made to mean 
much. 

Don’t miss this unique opportunity to fill the role of 
a bountiful, considerate Santa Claus. : 


Your world is you. 


A Christmas Gift: “Forbes Epigrams,” one thousand of these 
pithy, pointed peppy italic paragraphs bound into a beauti- 


ful book, makes an ideal Christmas Gift. And costs only $2. 
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HOW 


Racketeers 


«ii ge ee 


Ewing Galloway 


was in July of this year that 
Mr. McGarry and FORBES’ edi- 
tors conferred over the first draft 
of the startling report here printed, 
based on the author’s own personal 
investigations in Pennsylvania. At 
that time little was known of the 
activities of gasoline bootleggers 
even by business men most closely 
affected. Revenue men were highly 
skeptical. . . . In at least one state, 
however, a secret committee of in- 
vestigation had been set up by 
legitimate operators. ... In August, 
following startling revelations by 
the Chicago Daily News of Illinois- 
Indiana operations, a committee 
of the petroleum industry was set 
up, headed by F. V. Martinek, 
assistant vice-president of Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana....On No- 
vember 11th, with many state gov- 
ernments still ignorant of their 
own loss of revenue, American Pe- 
troleum Institute formally resolved, 
at its meeting in Chicago, to aid in 
the promotion of state committees 
to fight the gas-tax racket. The 
work of organization is just get- 
ting under way. 


new order of racketeer has 

made his appearance on the 

American business scene. Os- 
tensibly he is engaged in legitimate 
commercial enterprise. Up to a 
certain point his operations are con- 
ducted in the open. He holds legal 
sanctions in the form of licenses 
and permits. He seeks and obtains 
credit ratings. Gangster and thief 
at heart, his status nevertheless is 
that of a business man, and as such 
he is entitled to and demands the 
protection of the very forces set up 
to destroy him. 

Three separate and distinct ex- 
amples of the new racket have come 
to my attention during the past two 
or three years. Each involved large 
rings or syndicates of racketeers. 
One—the latest—strikes directly only 
at one industry. Another struck at 
twenty or more. The third had no 
limits. Its field of operation in- 
cluded half a million American 
manufacturers. Some members of 
one ring operating this third scheme 









went to jail. Others are still at work. 
But the significant fact is that all 
three utilize the same basic principle. 

The latest of these three, the most 
thoroughly organized and the one 
that furnishes the best illustration of 
this principle is the gasoline tax 


racket. My investigations show that 
it is in operation now on a large scale 
in Pennsylvania, and it has pene- 
trated New Jersey, New York, 
Delaware, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan 
and elsewhere. Unchecked, it will 
extend its slimy tentacles into every 
state where a gasoline tax is col- 
lected, which means every state in 
the Union. It will cheat taxpayers 


out of thousands of miles of modern 
highways for which they are paying 
in gasoline taxes, and it will compel 
a price war with far-reaching ill 
effects to investors, employees and 
the general public. 
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Steal Millions 
IN Bootlegging 


By WILLIAM 


to bootleg channels, began to find 
that game too hot for comfort. One 
of them having relations with a large 
number of shady garages and ser- 
vice stations—in reality “drops” for 
bootleggers—conceived the idea of 
showing the owners thereof how to 
steal the gasoline tax. 

At that time legitimate sales to the 
general motoring public constituted 
only a small part of the business of 
these garages. They could not com- 
pete with the larger and more effi- 
cient stations, and in any event they 
sold gasoline and operated other ser- 
vice features only as a blind. But 
the tax theft idea completely changed 
their mode of operation. To begin 
with, it gave them a differential of 
three cents below the market price 
paid by honest business men. They 
could sell at a price which meant 
writing off the normal fair profit and 


Ewing Galloway 


Millions of gallons of gasoline sold “for export” (tax free) are smuggled into 
neighboring states and there sold to motorists through “bootleg” gas stations 


The tax racket started four or 
five years ago in Philadelphia shortly 
after the Pennsylvania Legislature 
had imposed a tax on_ gasoline. 
Certain men who had been operating 
all sorts of manufacturing enter- 
prises covering the re-distillation of 
industrial alcohol, and its diversion 


still make money. And by taking the 
business to the sidewalk, so to speak, 
they could set up a status which 
enabled them to laugh in the faces 
of the police. 

The end, at first, was achieved hy 
corruption. Gasoline tax inspectors 
were put on the payrolls of the 
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of Gasoline 


A. McGARRY 


racketeers. They made perfunctory 
audits of the books presented to 
them, representing perhaps ten per 
cent. of the gasoline actually sold at 
a given station, and 
ignored the_ rest. 
Then politics was 
brought in. The 
racketeers extended 
their field operations. 
The theft was made 


Trucks of 
gasoline 
speeding, at 


This money was stolen from the 
State, and at first thought it was 
only of civic and political importance, 
having no connection with business. 
But the economic effect was little 
short of disastrous. For the honest 
refiner and distributor, paying all of 
his tax, had to meet the price of the 
racketeer or stand by and see his 
business ruined by a ring of swind- 
lers. That meant cutting into or 
eliminating his profits, reducing his 
dividends and laying off men, for 
every gallon of gasoline sold by the 
racketeer meant the loss of that sale 
to a legitimate unit of the industry. 

It happens that when this racket 
was started, and until June 1 of the 
current year, the collection of the 
gasoline tax in Pennsylvania was 
made at the final distributing point, 
instead of at the source of the gaso- 
line supply. The motorist, of 
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INVADE AN INDUSTRY 
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stated that there are approximately 
28,000 gasoline service stations in 
Pennsylvania. To make sure that 
all tax paid by motorists was turned 
into the State treasury, it would have 
been necessary to put a man at every 
station. 

The system of tax collection in 
other states was in effect to make 
the tax amount part of the initial 
charge by the wholesaler to the 
retailer, the wholesaler being held 
responsible for turning the money 
over to the state. In the belief 
that this system would save col- 
lection expense, check the racketeer, 
and insure full payment to the 
State, all parties at interest united 
this year in having a new law passed 
by the Pennsylvania Legislature. 
The law was bitterly fought by the 
racketeers, but it was put through 
and became operative June 1. 

Then it developed 
that instead of 
putting these racke- 
teers out of business 
the new law had fur- 
nished them with 
what I am convinced 


“Night rid- 
ers” deliver- 
ing bootleg 


wholesale where pre- 
viously it had been 
conducted on a retail 
basis. For one year 
the State increased 
its tax to four cents 
a gallon thereby also 
increasing the op- 
portunity for the 
thieves by one-third. 
New service stations 
began to appear, 
singly and in chains. 

When the present 
administration took 
office in January last 
a check-up revealed 
no less than five 
hundred gasoline sta- 
tions operating with- 
out permits of any 
kind in Philadelphia 
alone. Not one of 
them had ever paid 
a cent of tax. The 
mere cloak of legiti- 
mate business, in 
other words, had 
been enough to 
shroud one of the 
most colossal steals 
in history. Checking 
the gasoline tax re- 
turns in Pennsyl- 
vania against 


night, across 
the Louisiana 
border, carry- 
ing gasoline 
from Texas, 
to evade the 
gas tax of 
both _ states. 
The same 
trucks re- 
turning the 
following 
night, carry- 
ing Louisi- 
ana-produced 
gasoline into 
Texas. 

Other shipments of East Texas 
gasoline carried on tank cars to 
obscure points on the Arkansas 
shore of the Mississippi River, and 
moved by barge, under cover of 
night, to landings in Tennessee. 


Dishonest farmers, cleaners and 
dyers, and road contractors, frauda- 
lently drawing millions of dollars 
from state treasuries as “refunds” 
on “gas for industrial and agricul- 
tural use.” i 


Legitimate and supposedly honest 
oil companies conniving with or 
selling to tax-evading racketeers. 
Operators who are bootleggers in 
secret sitting for months in the 
councils of legitimate operators be- 
fore discovery. 

Gasoline price-wars carrying 
prices to ruinously low levels when 
legitimate establishments attempt 
to meet the prices of tax-evading 
price-cutters. 





gasoline even 
to established 
filling sta- 
tions of recog- 
nized national 
companies. 


Bootleggers 
‘‘blending”’ 
kerosene with 
other petro- 
leum prod- 
ucts and sell- 
ing it as gas- 
oline. 





Operators boldly evading the tax, 
then going “bankrupt” and shifting 
their operations to new names 
when caught by the tax collector. 


Local operators preparing to boot- 
leg gas in other cities, wherever 
the transportation rates and tax 
laws favor them. 


The State of Oklahoma collecting 
from a 5 cent tax, in one month, 
less than 60 per cent. of the rev- 
enue that formerly resulted in the 
corresponding month from a 4 cent 
tax. 


Bootleggers rejoicing at every 
gas-tax increase, and in some cases 
believed to have lobbied on behalf 
of “more stringent laws.” 


These are but a few of the many 
striking, fantastic and appalling 
phases of the racketeer’s entrance 
into one of our greatest industries. 


by my own personal 
investigations are op- 
portunities for furth- 
er thefts on a still 
larger scale. 

The system of 
evasion under the 
old law was exceed- 
ingly simple. This 
law required pro- 
ducers and distribu- 
tors doing business 
within the State to 
report all imports or 
shipments into Penn- 
sylvania to the State 
Revenue Depart- 
ment. To get 
around that, the 
racketeers bought 
gasoline in tank cars 
and barges at Balti- 
more or New York 
and New Jersey 
points and specified 
that it was for ex- 
port. Or shipping 
instructions were is- 
sued to route cars 
through Pennsyl- 
vania to another 
state. Then the cars 
were caught at junc- 
tion points and re- 
consigned to cities 


those of other states, checking the 
total for the country against the 
known figures of production, Gover- 
nor Gifford Pinchot estimated that 
no less than fifteen million dollars 
had been stolen over a period of less 
than five years. 


course, makes the actual payment 
when he fills up his tank. The re- 
tailer making this sale was then 
charged by the State with responsi- 
bility for the tax payment. It will 
be obvious that this made collection 
difficult and expensive—when it is 


and towns in Pennsylvania. 

Since shipments were sold for 
export or for delivery in another 
state, no report was made to the 
Pennsylvania authorities. The gaso- 
line, in effect, was smuggled in. 
There was nothing to differentiate it 
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from any other gasoline. It had the 
status of a legitimate commercial 
product. The racketeers controlling 
it had the status of honest business 
men. Unless the State could check 
every gallon and separate that which 
had been reported from that which 
had been smuggled, the task of get- 
ting all the tax was a practical im- 
possibility. 


HE new law, as has been indi- 

cated, sought to correct this 
situation by making the distributor 
responsible for the tax. Undoubtedly 
it is a great improvement over the 
old one. But in locating a loophole, 
or a series of them, in this new law, 
the racketeers have created a menace 
of nation-wide proportions to the 
entire industry. 


Two methods have been evolved 
and are now in operation to evade 
this new law. 

Under one of its provisions, any- 
one bringing in gasoline for resale is 
classified as a distributor. The re- 
tailer has no responsibility for the 
tax. 

The first method is merely an 
adaptation of the plan used to evade 
the old law. The retailer bought a 
certain proportion of his gasoline 
openly, the tax was charged by the 
distributor into the sale price, and 
paid into the State treasury. But 
then this or another distributor oper- 
ating as a broker or under some cor- 
porate subterfuge bought gasoline in 
another state and sold it, also in that 
foreign state, to the dishonest re- 
tailer. Again the export or through 
shipment ruse was used, and again 
the racketeers “forgot” the report to 
the State. 


HE second method is even 

bolder. Retailers were distribu- 
tors in fact under the first method, 
but they kept it to themselves. Now 
they have come out into the open, 
and they are demanding permits 
from the State as distributors. Some 
of the so-called “independent chains,” 
known as tax thieves in the past, 
have obtained such permits. The 
effect of this, if carried to its maxi- 
mum, obviously will be to destroy 
the centralization feature of the new 
law, and to put the burden on the 
State again of collecting from 28,000 
stations. 


Even more flagrant violations of 
tax and other laws were found in 
Indiana and Illinois—particularly in 
Chicago—during an investigation of 
several months by Frank V. Mar- 
tinek, Assistant Vice-President of 
the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana. 

In an address at Kansas City on 
October 27, Mr. Martinek named 





ten outstanding practices to which 
evaders resort: 


1. Gasoline tax evaders transport gaso- 
line across state lines, and on being ques- 
tioned as to the disposition of gasoline 
billed to them produce receipts showing 
distribution to the adjoining states. Lack 
of a check up between states makes this 
practice possible. 

2. They set up paint factories or other 
industrial plants in order to show records 
of gasoline sold for tax free purposes 
when it is actually sold to the trade, and 
tax is collected. 

3. They fail to report gasoline re- 
ceived, or make false reports to the state 
authorities as to the actual quantity re- 
ceived. 

4. They operate under the names ot 
dummy companies which receive and 
market motor fuel without reporting it for 
tax purposes. As investigation seems im- 
minent these companies go out of busi- 
ness, but the actual business is carried on 
continuously by transferring it to new 
dummies. 

5. Where there is no tax on natural 
gasoline, naptha, kerosene, and furnace 
oil, they purchase these products, blend 
them into a product which they sell to 
the public as motor fuel, and pocket the tax 
they collect from the public. Instances 
have been discovered in which such a 
product, colored with dye to the proper 
red, has been sold as high test, anti-knock 
fuel. 

6. They raise the gallonage figures 
shown on affidavits secured in connection 
with the tax exempt sales, and pocket the 
tax on the difference between the amount 
actually sold to farmers and the amount 
reported sold in affidavits furnished to the 
authorities. 

7. They juggle shipments and _ re- 
ports; for example, by diverting a ship- 
ment billed to them to some other com- 
pany, usually a very evanescent concern, 
which is no longer in existence by the 
time the tax authorities begin to hunt it 
in checking up on the shipment. 

8. They corrupt public officials by 
bribes or by taking them into secret part- 
nerships, induce them to sample improp- 
erly or deliberately to falsify their re- 
ports, and secure their protection against 
prosecution. 

9. They conspire with railroad em- 
ployees and others to report shipments 
improperly. 

10. They conspire with unscrupulous re- 
finers to receive shipments which have 
been improperly or incorrectly reported to 
the authorities. 


The story of the alcohol racket 
is of peculiar interest, in the light of 
the foregoing, because some of its 
elements are now being used in gaso- 
line frauds. 

“You see,” a cosmetic salesman ex- 
plained to my neighborhood drug- 
gist, “What happens is this. We’ve 
got to do a certain amount of legiti- 
mate manufacturing to get a permit 
to withdraw alcohol. The inspectors 
don’t know how many men it takes 
to produce a given number of gal- 
lons—they aren’t wise to industrial 
processes. So we fix the books. 

“Every time we get a legitimate 
order for a dozen of these powder 
compacts we mark it up to a gross. 
We deliver the dozen, send a bill and 
keep a duplicate of it, and forget 
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about it. That leaves us eleven dozen 
to play with. You know how these 
percentages run and you can figure 
it out for yourself. The eleven dozen 
gives us around ten gallons of alco- 
hol, legally accounted for, and it’s 
worth ten bucks a gallon.” 


And now the method of certificate 
raising is cropping up in gasoline, as 
a more direct fraud. Many states 
refund taxes paid in gasoline used 
for other than transportation pur- 
poses. An Idaho farmer, in buying 
fifty gallons of gas from a tank 
wagon made, as his condition of pur- 
chase, that the certificate read 200 
gallons. Then he collected from the 
State very nearly the entire cost of 
his gasoline! In Michigan, excess- 
ive refund collections by “dyers and 
cleaners” are reported. “Road con- 
tractors” in New York last fiscal 
year collected tax refunds on 15,- 
000,000 gallons—and no one can say 
how much was legitimate, how much 
traudulent. 

The racketeer of the old order— 
the muscle-man, the payroll bandit, 
the fake protectionist—must conduct 
his operations under cover. His work 
is essentially illegal. He dare not 
carry his contracts to court. There- 
fore he is only a momentary menace, 
and he strikes as a rule only at indi- 
viduals. The racketeer of the new 
order, on the other hand, strikes at 
business as a whole—at the estab- 
lished channels of trade. 


HAT is one of the two sharp 

distinctions between the rack- 
eteer of the new order and the 
bandit, the terrorist and the thug. 
The second—pointing to an even 
greater peril—is the fact that this 
new type of business racketeer at- 
tacks and destroys not only the good- 
will of the public, but also the whole 
carefully built structure of mutual 
confidence between competitors which 
differentiates the commerce of the 
United States from the rest of the 
world. He could not function if all 
business were conducted on _ the 
ancient theory of caveat emptor. 


The higher the standards of an in- 
dustry, in other words, the finer its 
code of ethics, the greater the oppor- 
tunity for this new order of rack- 
eteer. He operates in a field of 
sharp practice, of deceit and cut- 
throat competition abandoned long 
ago by the average business man. 
The business man of the modern 
American type, therefore—the busi- 
ness man who has put into commerce a 
personal standard of honor and self- 
respect—is facing an alternative. 


He and he alone must stamp out the 
racketeer, or he must let business 
slide back to the code of the pirate. 
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The Spirit 
of Christmas 
in Business 


By Alfred W. Wishart, D.D. 


CIVILIZATION simply can- 

not endure unless it rests upon a 

foundation of justice, righteous- 
ness, and a freedom that is greater 
than political because it includes 
moral freedom, spiritual emancipa- 
tion from selfishness, materialism, 
and sordid absorption in sensuous 
pleasures. When quality of life is 
sacrificed to quantity of material pos- 
sessions we are materialists, no mat- 
ter what creedal religion we profess. 

The more I study the whole situa- 
tion which confronts us to-day and 
reflect upon its complex and varied 
causes, and the remedies proposed, 
the more am I convinced that 
basically it is a moral and spiritual 
problem. 

Some attention has been given to 
the higher needs and much has been 
done to promote freedom, justice and 
happiness. But, mixed with what- 
ever good there has been in the aims 
and policies of business and politics, 
and often dominating and overshad- 
owing the good, has been a passion 
for material welfare, and a national 
and private selfishness, which have 
brought the world to the edge of 
ruin, 

It all comes to this: Unless the 
people have cleaner, saner, truer con- 
ceptions of the real values of life, 
what it means to live a worthy life, 
modern life, modern society cannot 
survive. It will rise out of its present 
distress only to sink again into per- 
haps deeper misery. 

Important as high wages, short 
hours, prosperity, leisure and luxury 
may be, people must seek something 
higher or suffer. the penalties fixed 


by the moral laws of this universe. 

Of what use are higher wages and 
more leisure, popular education, and 
abounding prosperity if we do not 
know how to use them to achieve a 
richer and better life? This is the 
issue we, the people, and we, the 
leaders, must face. 

Truly great things have never been 
achieved by people in the past except 
when they were sane, self-sacrificing, 
hard-working and high-minded. The 
road to national welfare is spiritual 
as well as material. To make a bet- 
ter type of life is more essential than 
to make money. 

The woes of the world demand 
honesty of speech and a frank fac- 
ing of facts. While we direct every 
energy to the relief of distress, we 
must at the same time deal with one 
of the great causes of distress. To 
miss the point now, not to learn the 
lesson our misfortunes teach, is 
to invite new calamities and even 
greater disasters to come upon us. 

No one is exempt from this issue. 
Rich and poor, employer and em- 
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ployee, educated or ignorant, we all 
need to know what constitutes real, 
true living and seek after it. 

Man shall not live by bread alone. 
Great as are our physical needs, basi- 
cally our spiritual needs are greater. 

The suffering of the mind to-day 
is appalling to all who think clearly 
and face facts. Multitudes who do 
not suffer from lack of clothes, food 
or shelter are broken-spirited, , per- 
plexed and miserable. The trials and 
burdens of merchants, manufacturers 
and bankers and all employers of 
labor are unimaginably crushing and 
heart-breaking. | Yes, everywhere 
there is need of ministrations to the 
spirit of man. 

So, let us all see our problems in 
their broader, bigger aspects. Deal 
with all the facts and realities. There 
is no single remedy for our woes. 
Superficial treatment of our diseases 
is worse than useless. With clear 
heads, calm resolution, and unselfish 
determination let us labor together in 
the cause of making a better world. 
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These NEW MEeErcHANDISING IDEAS 


J 


will help you in 1932 


CHARLES R. FERRALL and JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


HE spur of rapidly changing 
market and business conditions 
during the last two years has 

resulted in a multitude of new plans 
for increasing the unit of sale, for 
cutting sales costs, for increasing 
sales volume, and for reducing over- 
head. These plans affect manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, retailer—and the 
public. This report to ForBes read- 
ers is designed to explain those that 
seem most likely to influence greatly 
present. and future business-profit 
trends. 


MERCHANDISE TESTING GAINS 
Grounp. The idea of testing mer- 
chandise is of course not new. But 
it seems to be gaining ground rapidly. 

The Viscose Company, understood 
to be makers of about half the rayon 
yarn produced in the United States, 
inaugurated in 1930 and has been 
rapidly extending during 1931 a plan 
for giving the retailer and his cus- 
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The “Tested Quality” label is a signpost of 1931 progress. 


sample garments for quality of both 
material and workmanship. If any 
garment is found to fall below stand- 
ard the maker is notified and warned. 
[f he continues to persist in breaking 
his agreement with the company by 
turning out inferior goods, his license 
is cancelled. 

Garments may carry on _ their 
labels both the garment maker’s or 
the retailer’s name and the Viscose 
crown. The Viscose Company, 
through advertising, is calling public 
attention to the fact that its label in 
a garment stands for highest quality, 
both of material and workmanship. 

This idea, in which Viscose is 
pioneering, is likely to spread to other 
lines of merchandise. Since hand to 
mouth buying by merchants has re- 
cently become very popular, merchan- 
dise is usually received in such small 
quantities that an entire lot is sold 
before buyers have an opportunity to 
register complaints. To overcome 


BROADWAY BRAND 
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The idea bids 


fair to spread farther 


tomer absolute assurance of quality 
in garments made from the com- 
pany’s rayon yarn—no matter who 
makes them or whose cloth is in them. 

Cloth makers using the Viscose 
Company’s yarn and garment makers 
who use the cloth are supplied with 
manufacturing specifications under 
which their products must be made. 
Each is then permitted to use the 
Tested Quality label shown on this 
page. Once a month samples of each 
company’s cloth are tested by the 
Better Fabrics laboratories of Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association ; 
test results are available to any re- 
tailer. In addition, the retailer may 
at any time (if skeptical) take from 
his stock any fabric or garment bear- 
ing the label and have it specially 
tested. Further: the N. R. D. G. A. 
is continually “policing” merchandise 
for sale on retail counters, by testing 


this condition it is now proposed that 
retailers and jobbers insist that man- 
ufacturers have the merchandise they 
offer subjected to severe tests. Such 
tests are to be conducted by disin- 
terested experts, who will then issue 
certificates of quality, if merchandise 
is found to be up to the required 
standard. Then retailers’ associa- 
tions will license the manufacturer to 
place upon his product a_trade- 
marked label which will carry the 
wording, in large letters, “Tested 
Quality.” 

Any manufacturer licensed to the 
use of the label will be permitted to 
advertise to the general public the 
fact that his goods bear the trade- 
mark. He will advise prospective 
purchasers to be sure to look for it 
before they buy. It is claimed that 
when a large number of manufactur- 
ers eventually use the distinguishing 


brand the public will soon become 
familiar with its meaning. Then it 
will have a great deal of sales value. 
Knowing this, every manufacturer 
will strive for the privilege of using 
it. Those who win the right will be 
particularly careful to see that qual- 
ity is maintained so that their license 
will not be subject to cancellation. 
Such licenses will, of course, be can- 
celled if quality persistently falls be- 
low standard. 

While this plan is being agitated 
by a limited number of trade associa- 
tions, if it works as well as its pro- 
moters assert it will, there can be 
little doubt that ultimately its use will 
become general in most lines of busi- 
ness. 


SELECTIVE SELLING is another 
change that has recently begun to in- 
fluence greatly the affairs of manu- 
facturers and dealers. The principle 
of Selective Selling has been followed 
in past years by a small number of 
progressive companies, but 1931 con- 
ditions have caused almost a stampede 
to this idea. 

For many years manufacturers and 
jobbers have made it a practice to 
nurse unprofitable accounts—small 
buyers, or buyers of small quantities 
—hoping that they would eventually 
become profitable accounts, or, per- 
haps more often, in ignorance of the 
fact that they were unprofitable. 
During the past year many New 
York buying offices have been busier 
than in normal times in spite of the 
fact that their actual volume of busi- 
ness has been distressingly low—all 
on account of the numerous small 
orders that are received. Many 
makers and jobbers are now refusing 
to fill any order so small that it is 
unprofitable. 

One large manufacturer has told 
us that the cost of handling an order 
through his house is over $12. One 
of the country’s largest jobbers esti- 
mates his handling cost at $5.65 an 
order. Millions of jobbers’ and re- 


tail orders now coming through total 
but a small fraction of these amounts. 

This new policy of Selective Sell- 
ing is doing much to cramp the style 
of the smaller dealer, and is affecting 
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the purchases of some of the larger 
houses. A protest against it has re- 
cently been made by Carl H. Schlapp, 
President, National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association. 

Meanwhile, various plans for in- 
creasing the size of orders are being 
tried. A. V. Love Dry Goods Com- 
pany of Seattle, jobbers, gives five 
per cent. refund monthly to dealers 
whose shipments amounted to $100 
or more and who take their cash dis- 
counts. Analysis proved that more 
than sixty-nine per cent. of this com- 
pany’s orders had averaged less than 
$25 each. Every such order carried 
a definite loss to the house. The five 
per cent. offer made quite a material 
change in the average, with a saving 
to both parties. 


FIGHTING THE RETURNED Goops 
Evi. Another national movement 
which has reached a peak in 1931 is 
the effort now being made, by all 
concerned, to overcome the “Re- 
turned Goods Evil.” 

The National Trades Relation 
Council in Washington is co-operat- 
ing in a movement to lessen the tre- 
mendous losses resulting from this 
practice. Many business men assert 
that it has now become the greatest 
source of loss attendant upon trade, 
from manufacturer down.  Retail- 
ers, jobbers, and manufacturers all 
over the country are trying to solve 
the problem, 

In some cities educational letters 
have been prepared in series. Such 
letters are now being mailed period- 
ically to those who are known to be 
the worst offenders. This work is 
being done by both individual stores 
and central bureaus, organized by the 
stores. In some cities, personal can- 
vasses are being made by store and 
bureau representatives, who call upon 
those that are known to make a prac- 
tice of abusing the privilege. These 
representatives try to convince the 
offender that the consumer ulti- 
mately pays the cost, and that he 
must stand his share of it in the end. 
Some representatives have visited as 
many as a thousand homes in doing 
this work. They carefully canvass 
the causes for return, as given by 
those visited. The causes are then 
classified, and records are kept, in 
an attempt to find just where the 
fault lies. 


Factory PREPACKING is another 
movement that is gaining momentum, 
and that bids fair to assume large 
proportions. L. Bamberger & Co., 
department store in Newark, N. J., 
less than a year ago was delivering 
to customers about 200 packages a 


Another idea that is catching on—a pre- 


packed Cannon bath set—towels, mat, 
and wash cloth 


How many of these customers will re- 
turn their purchases? A _ national 


movement to discourage the practice is . 


under way 


week that had been packed in retail 
sales units at the factory. In Novem- 
ber of this year the weekly total was 
reported to have reached nearly 5,000 
packages, with a Christmas volume of 
7,000 to 8,000 prepacked units ex- 
pected. 

At present, standard specifications 
for prepacking containers are being 
worked out by the committee ap- 
pointed by the Retail Dry Goods 
Association of New York. Every 
commodity which lends itself to pre- 
packing at the factory is being studied 
so that this merchandise may be sold 
on the sales floor from sample, and 
deliveries made to customers in man- 








Ewing Galloway 


ufacturer’s original package. Man- 
ufacturers are asked to prepack their 
merchandise in these retail sales 
units. This matter is also receiving 
serious consideration by several other 
trade organizations, manufacturers, 
jobbers, and large retail stores. 

Clarence Whitman & Sons, New 
York, distributors of Stevens bed 
spreads, recently began prepacking 
the Stevens products in retail units 
of sale. The first sales test was made 
in the T. D. Whitney store of Boston. 
Stevens spreads were placed on sale, 
both wrapped and unwrapped. Cello- 
phane was used for a covering on the 
wrapped spreads, so that the cus- 
tomer could readily see the quality 
and design of the spread enclosed. 
The spreads were placed, side by 
side, on counters arranged for the 
purpose. Some merchandising ex- 
perts claimed, before the sale, that a 
woman would not buy a spread she 
could not handle. 

Following the sale it was found 
that eighty per cent. of the spreads 
sold were those that had _ been 
wrapped. Another interesting devel- 
opment was that two weeks after 
the sale not a single spread that was 
sold wrapped had been returned for 
credit, while a number of those sold 
unwrapped had been returned for re- 
fund of the purchase price, notwith- 
standing that four out of five were 
sold wrapped. 

The benefits to be derived from 
factory prepacking, as claimed by 
the promoters of the new system, 
are: saving of store-wrapping ex- 
pense; saving of space and help; 
better conditioned merchandise, due 
to protection from dust, dirt and 
handling ; more prompt service, thus 
saving the time of both customer and 
store; reduction in returned goods; 

(Continued on page 22) 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC Plan 
Attacks Causes of Unemployment 


Gerard Swope 


His plan “helps 
employees to help 
themselves” 


HAT a corpora- 

tion achieves is 

the summation of 
the achievements of the 
individuals composing it. 
Times have changed since 
Elbert Hubbard coined 
his “Lengthened shadow 
of one man.” Now the 
strength and character- 
istics of a company are a 
composite of the strength 
and characteristics of its 
many employees. 

The rate of progress 
of any company depends upon the 
willingness of the employees to fol- 
low the leadership of their best 
brains. Industrial workers possess 
willpower and they also possess 
“won’t power.” Willingness to fol- 
low is a state of mind. 

Abraham Lincoln said, “If you 
would win a man to your cause, first 
convince him that you are _ his 
friend.” 

For over twenty-five years the 
spirit of General Electric’s various 
employee plans has been to “help the 
employees: help themselves.” 

The unemployment plan is the lat- 
est and the most timely. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC 
UNEMPLOYMENT PLAN, as an- 
nounced by President Gerard Swope 
in the Spring of 1930, consisted of 
three main sections: 

1. How the company will try to 
keep men at work by better factory 
control. 

2. How the new unemployment 
trust fund will be started. 








_| FIFTEEN RU 


One of Two Third-Prize Winning Plans 
in FORBES $2,700 Employer-Employee Contest 


The much-discussed Swope plan for American business is in 
large part an extension of the General Electric Company's plan 
for the stabilization of employment, which is here presented with 
unusual clearness by C. M. Ripley, of the company. 


3. How the fund will be used: 
(a) While business is good. 
(b) When business gets bad. 
(c) If business stays bad. 
(d) When business picks up. 


The rules for factory control try to 
prevent unemployment by attacking 
its causes; while the trust fund will 
attack the results of unemployment. 


LES TO PREVENT 
‘.. : OR LES- 
SEN UN- 
EM PLOY- 
MENT. The 
rules for 
keeping men 
at work are 
an important 
part of the 
plan. Rules 1 
to 4 (listed 
on the oppo- 
site page), 
should prevent overexpansion of the 
working force when business is good. 
Rules 5 to 15 are to take effect when 
business begins to fall off. 





STARTING THE FUND. The 
trust fund was started by contribu- 
tions from employees and equal 
contributions by the company. The 
total amount will be increased by 5 
per cent. interest compounded every 
six months, 

Providing they are drawing 50 per 
cent. or more of their regular pay, 
employees will contribute 1 per cent. 
of their pay for three years. The 
company will contribute an equal 
amount. 


HOW THE PLAN WORKS 
WHEN BUSINESS IS GOOD. 


After the employees have paid con- 
tributions for three years, these pay- 
ments cease. After that (1933) only 
new employees contribute. The G.E. 
contributes an amount equal to that 
paid in by employees. 

When business is good there will 


be no unemployment at the G. E. 
factories. But in cases, such as des- 
perate illness in the family, or other 
emergencies, funds will be available 
for loan or relief payments to pres- 
ent employees or pensioners. 


HOW THE PLAN WORKS 
WHEN BUSINESS IS ONLY 
FAIR. When business falls off, the 
factories will install the shorter 
working week and follow rules 5 to 
15 for the purpose of keeping men 
at work. 

Nevertheless, there may be some 
unemployment, and after a man has 
been laid off for two weeks he will 
be paid benefits equal to half pay, up 
to $20 a week, for a maximum of 
ten weeks in any twelve months, if 
totally unemployed. 


HOW THE PLAN WORKS IF 
BUSINESS GETS BAD. The first 
things then would be to 

1. Change to a still shorter week; 

2. Transfer employees from slack 
to busy departments ; 

3. See that the warehouses are 
filled up to the agreed upon amount; 

4. Carry on all possible internal 
improvements in the factory, using 
present employees for that work; 

5. Even appeal to our customers 
to order things now which they feel 
sure they will want before long any 
way. 

The unemployment benefit pay- 
ments may be running very heavy, 
and soon more money may be going 
out of the trust fund than is coming 
in. This is a sign that “an unem- 
ployment emergency” will be de- 
clared. [See 1931 example given 
on page 20. |] 


HOW THE PLAN WORKS IF 
BUSINESS STAYS BAD. . When 
an emergency is declared to exist, 
then things begin to happen to all 
employees from coast to coast. 
Voluntary contributions from those 
who joined stop in each factory 
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ing tides of business. 





OW the G. E. Employee Plan operates with the rising and fall- 
By gradual expansion and gradual 


reduction of the working force, equitable distribution of employ- 
ment and a system of relief, the plan acts as a sort of economic 


shock absorber. 
WHEN DEMAND IS 
RISING 


4 Postpone plant re- 


newal and mainte- 
nance work as much 
as possible, employ- 
ing the men on reg- 
ular production. 


3 Resort to overtime in 
* particular depart- 
ments and generally 
before increasing the 
working forces. 


2 Increase the number 

* in especially busy de- 
partments by trans- 
fers from other de- 
partments. 


1 Increase the working 

* force by adding em- 
ployees as slowly as 
possible. 


where an emergency 
has been declared. In- 
stead, all employees 
(at such — factories) 
getting 50 per cent. or 
more of their regular 
pay are assessed 1 per 
cent. Even the highest 
officials will be as- 
sessed—all over the 
U. S. A. The presi- 
dent, the vice-presi- 
dents, the general offi- 
cers, works managers, 
department managers, 
superintendents, fore- 
men, salesmen — all 
must pay assessments 
—even stenographers 
and office boys, ap- 
prentices, etc. 

So all who are on 
any G. E. payroll, 
whether factory or 
office, must also pay 
into the fund. The 
assessments are up to 
a maximum of 1 per 
cent. of their earnings, 
depending upon the 
extent of the unem- 
ployment emergency. 

The G. E. Company 
must pay an assess- 
ment, too—as much as 
all the above em- 
ployees combined. 

If we had had this unemployment 
plan working in the 1921 depression, 
the benefits paid to those laid off 
would have been between $2,500,000 
and $3,000,000. 

Note that there are five sources of 
income for the new trust fund: 

1. Contributions from those who 
join the plan. 

2. An equal contribution paid by 
the company. 








WHEN DEMAND IS 
FALLING 


5, Cease hiring at once. 


6. Cut out all possible 
overtime and bring 
departments down to 
the normal week. 


7, Transfer people from 
* slack to busier de- 
partments. 


8 Stimulate the Sales 

* Department to secure 
co-operation. from the 
customers and get 
business for future 
delivery. 


9 Build standard ap- 
° paratus for stock up 
to several months’ 
shipment, based on 
average of last three 
years’ sales, adjusted 
to expectation of the 
next two years. 


See that stock in 
warehouses and fac- 
tories is brought up 
to this maximum. 


10. 


Use men On mainte- 
mance and repair 
work, bringing the 
plant and equipment 
up to a high stand- 
ard. 


11. 


Cut the normal week 
as generally and 
gradually as _ possi- 
ble by departments 
(down to 50 per cent. 
of the normal week). 


Proceed with con- 
struction of increased 
plant facilities previ- 
ously planned, using 
our own men as far 
as possible, 


12. 


13. 


Drop new employees 
with less than one 
year of service—sin- 
gle people with no 
dependents and who 
are most easily spared 
first—always with not 
less than one week’s 
notice. 


14, 


In accordance with 
our custom establish- 
ed for some time, em- 
ployees should be told 
whether it is a tem- 
porary lay-off due to 
lack of work, or per- 


15. 


manent lay-off, and 
in every instance of 
permanent lay-off, the 
usual compensation 
should be paid, de- 
pending upon the 
character of work, 
age, and length of 
service. 


3. Five per cent. compound inter- 
est. 

4. Emergency assessments against 
all G. E. employees. 

5. An equal emergency assess- 
ment to be paid by the company. 

But no one pays contributions and 
assessments both at the same time. 

HOW THE PLAN WORKS 
WHEN BUSINESS PICKS UP. 
As orders increase, the three-day 
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week will change to four days, then 
five days, then six days, with pos- 
sibly—yes, probably—a lot of over- 
time. 

During the time business is in- 
creasing, rules 1 to 4 are followed, in 
order to prevent over-expansion of 
the working force, and so lessen the 
effects of the next slump. 


LATER DEVELOPMENTS. 
On November 24, 1930, an emer- 
gency unemployment plan was an- 
nounced, following in general the 
regular plan but with exceptions: 


(a) Relief 


earlier. 


payments started 


(b) Payments made to some 
employees who had not joined the 
plan. 


(c) Maximum weekly payment 
reduced from $20 to $15. 


(d) Payments made only to 
employees who established their 
need. 


_(e) Payments made propor- 
tional to number of dependents, 
other income, etc. 


Since December 1, 1930, all offi- 
cials, and ali other employees work- 
ing half time or more, have been 
paying one per cent. of their salaries 
or wages into the Unemployment 
Trust Fund. The company has been 
paying an equal amount. 

Half of the employees getting 
benefits between December, 1930, 
and July, 1931, have had less than 
five years of service. Of these, 70 
per cent. were under 40 years of aze 
and 40 per cent. were under 30 years 
of age. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC’S VA- 
RIOUS PLANS FOR HELPING 
ITS EMPLOYEES TO HELP 
THEMSELVES reveal a close re- 
semblance to the statement by the 
late Dr. Steinmetz that the four 
great fears that menace labor are 
sickness, accident, a poverty-stricken 
old age, and unemployment. 

In the case of sickness, the G. E. 
Mutual Benefit Association provides 
cash benefits to employees. 

In case an employee is hurt, first 
aid by experts is readily available 
and payments from the Mutual 
Benefit Association supplement work- 
men’s compensation; and, should the 
accident prove fatal, the free group 
life insurance and the additional life 
insurance aid the widow and other 
dependents. 

When G. E. employees grow old 
and retire at 65 or 70 the pension 
plan and the additional pension plan, 
coupled with the employees’ invest- 
ment bonds, make it possible for 
those with long service records to 
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spend their old age on easy street, or 
pretty close to it. 


SOME OTHER EMPLOYEE 
PLANS OF GENERAL ELEC- 
TRIC: 


GROUP LIFE INSURANCE. 
Approximately 65,000 employees are 
insured for a total of $175,000,000. 
Of this $74,000,000 is under a free 
group policy, and $101,000,000 under 
the “Additional” plan, where the 
employees pay the premiums them- 
selves. 

Death and disability payments, or 


benefits, since 1920 have been 
$7,400,000. 
HOUSING. In the last seven 


years 2,562 employees have built or 
purchased homes worth $19,000,000 
under the employees’ housing plan. 


INVESTMENTS. Approximate- 
ly 36,000 employees own or are pay- 
ing for $40,000,000 of bonds in the 
G. E. Employees Securities Corpora- 
tion. The bonds pay 6 per cent. 
interest, to which the company adds 
2 per cent. as long as the original 
purchaser holds the bonds and his 
job. 


PENSIONS. Over $4,000,000 in 
pensions has been paid to employees 
upon retirement. The additional 
pension plan has already received 
$2,646,000 from employees. If they 
leave the company, they receive the 
accumulation plus interest. If they 
die their beneficiaries receive it, and, 
if they are retired on pension, they 
enjoy it themselves. 


SUGGESTIONS. During 1930 
the employees made 30,000 sugges- 
tions as to better ways of doing 
things. Thirty-two per cent. of the 
suggestions were adopted. In the last 
eight years practically $500,000 has 
been paid to factory employees for 
such suggestions. 


SAFETY. In 1931, up _ to 
August 1, two employees lost their 
lives in accidents while at work: In 
this same period sixteen employees 
met violent deaths while away from 
work—such as by drowning, in 
automobile accidents, etc. Apparent- 
ly it is eight times safer to work than 
to play. : 


EDUCATION. Only ten col- 
leges in the United States have more 
students than the 9,000 employees 
enrolled in educational classes oper- 
ated by and for G. E. employees. 
Among these classes are apprentice, 
test, factory training and business 
training courses, etc. The Charles 
P. Steinmetz Memorial Scholarship 
Fund in six years has paid the col- 
lege tuition of twenty young men. 
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a new phase. 


ings are above that average. 


each week. 


since December 1, 1930. 


to authorize additional 


contribution. 





Pay for Every Man 
This Winter 


November 1—Since Mr. Ripley’s report was made for 
ForBEs prize contest—the General Electric plan entered upon 


From November 1 until April 30, 1932, no G. E. employee 
who comes within the scope of the plan will be laid off for lack 
of work without being compensated. 

If John Smith’s average weekly earnings for full time have 
been less than $30 a week, he will receive half of his average 
throughout the Winter and Spring—and more if actual earn- 


If his earnings have been $30 or more, he is sure of $15 


In accordance with the plan as Mr. Ripley outlines it, em- 
ployees had been contributing one per cent. of their earnings 


Now, every man who is working more than half time is con- 
tributing two per cent., and the company is increasing its con- 
tribution to match that of the men. 

Should further contributions be needed in order to maintain 
half-time income for all, the Board of Directors will be asked 
payments to 
emergency fund without further increase in the employees’ 


the unemployment 


As before, adoption of this special emergency plan was voted 
on by the eligible employees, more than 39,000 in number. 
Nine out of ten voted, and 97 per cent. favored the proposal. 








HONORS. The Charles A. Cof- 
fin Foundation in nine years has 


conferred honors upon 279 em- 


ployees for outstanding work in 
advancing the interest of the com- 
pany or the electrical industry. 


REWARDING STEADY 
WORKERS. After an employee 
has been five years with the company 
he gets a supplementary compensa- 
tion equivalent to 5 per cent. of his 
earnings, payable semi-annually. 


VACATIONS FOR SHOP 
WORKERS. Factory wage earn- 
ers get one week vacation with pay 
after three years of service, and two 
weeks with pay after ten years. 


CLUBS, ETC. Many of the 
activities (such as clubs and associ- 
ations), and plans (such as relief 
and loan) originated among the 
workers, and where agreeable to 
them assistance was rendered by the 
company. Many organizations are 
managed and operated solely by the 
employees—notable instances being 
the various Mutual Benefit associ- 
ations. 


INTERPRETING THE COR- 
PORATION TO THE WORK- 
ERS. General Electric for many 
years has been giving employees 
information about the company. 


The giving of information estab- 
lishes channels of communication 
between the officials who determine 
policies and the workers of hand 
and brain. These channels must 
“penetrate the. insulation between 
those in the office and those in the 
shop.” Talks by executives help to 
promote “contact, sympathy and 
understanding’ and “enlarge the 
zone of common interest between 
employer and employee.” 


CONCLUSION. Steinmetz con- 
tinually urged advanced ideas in 
social progress and industrial rela- 
tions. In his book “America and 
the New Epoch” he wrote in 1916: 

“For several years I was em- 
ployed by a small manufacturer 
where every cent of increase in 
wages appeared so much out of the 
pocket of the owner. Then, for 
nearly a quarter of a century, with a 
huge manufacturing corporation 
(The General Electric Company) 
and helped make it what it is to-day. 

“I have most decidedly come to 
the conclusion that, even as crude 
and undeveloped as the industrial 
corporation still is in its social activi- 
ties, if I were an unknown and unim- 
portant employee, I would far rather 
take my chances with the impersonal, 
huge industrial corporation.” 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


T would seem that one of the 

most important things that our 
universities can teach their students 
is the importance of: studying our 
form of government, the vital neces- 
sity of college men taking an inter- 
est in the government or public 
service, and devoting part of their 
lives to that important work. Only 
in this way can the people regain the 
reins of government, become again 
the masters of their government, 
and resume self-government accord- 
ing to its original constitutional 
ideals. The people, by parting with 
control over their local affairs to 
bureaus at Washington, im_ truth 
“Sell their birthright for a mess of 
pottage.’—H. M. Atkinson. 


The world as it is has been 
humanly made and must be humanly 
remade.—Dr. Minot Simons. 


We must fortify justice and not 
justify force. If justice be the 
foundation of States, it is also the 
foundation for their peaceable co- 
operation. Nor do I mean by justice 
a mere system of treaties, of written 
or verbal agreements, of international 
courts; I mean justice as a standard 
of conduct, as a moral habit, as a 
spirit of co-operation ; I mean justice 
compounded of human sympathy.— 
Dino Grandi, Foreign Minister of 
Italy. 


The Reds make no progress where 
there are no blues.—Port Arthur 
News. 


You cannot believe in honor until 
you have achieved it. Better keep 
yourself clean and bright; you are 
the window through which you must 
see the world—George Bernard 
Shaw. 


Ideals are like stars; you will not 
succeed in touching them with your 
hands, but like the seafaring man on 
the desert of waters, you choose 
them as your guides, and, following 
them, you read your destiny.—Carl 
Schurz. 





-We must not hope to be mowers 


And to gather the ripe gold ears, 
Unless we have first been sowers, 
And watered the furrows with 
tears. 
It is not just as we take it, 
This mystical world of ours: 
Life’s field will yield as we make it, 
A harvest of thorns or of flowers. 
—Goethe. 


A Text 


And now abideth faith, hope, 
charity, these three; but the 
greatest of these is charity.— 
Corinthians 13:13. 


Sent in by L. M. Carter, Robs- 
town, Tex. What is your fav- 
orite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 


We never can produce too much 
of articles of quality, and by that I 
mean commodities representing de- 
sign and precision. Nor can we sell 
in large quantities unless we pay 
adequate wages. It is not overpro- 
duction but underpayment that is the 
trouble. Hence we have unemploy- 
ment and, in several European coun- 
tries, thousands of men living upon 
doles.—Henry Ford. 


Without a simultaneous distribu- 
tion on an equal mass scale, mass 
production can only result in a great 
world tragedy. ... Mass_ produc- 
tion takes no note of the real require- 
ments [of the consumer] .. . I feel 
that this mania for mass production 
is largely responsible for the world 
crisis—Mahatma Gandhi. 


You will go in the direction of 
your mind. If you think failure, 
you will probably fail. If you think 
success, you will do a greater task, 
be a bigger man, rise to the require- 
ments. Your mind is the compass of 
your career.—Selected. 





E_ have 
“economy” 


the word 
English 
language into a meaning which it has 


warped 
in our 


no business whatever to bear. In our 
use of it, it constantly signifies merely 
sparing or saving ; economy of money 
means saving money; economy of 
time, sparing time, and so on. But 
this is a wholly barbarous use of the 
word—barbarous in a double sense, 
for it is not English, and it is bad 
Greek. Economy no more means 
saving money than it means spending 
money. It means, the administration 
of a house; its stewardship ; spending 
or saving, that is, whether money or 
time, or anything else, to the best 
possible advantage. In the simplest 
and clearest definition of it, economy, 
whether public or private, means the 
wise management of labor and it 
means this mainly in three senses, 
namely: First, applying your labor 
rationally; secondly, preserving its 
produce carefully; lastly, distribut- 
ing its produce carefully.—Ruskin. 


The most important part of every 
business is to know what ought to be 
done.—Columbella. 


Men must try and try again. They 
must suffer the consequences of their 
own mistakes and learn by their own 
failures and their own successes.— 
Lawson Purdy. 


Success is often compelled to wait 
until you get out of the way. Suc- 
cess is a normal condition, and 
always at your elbow. It was found 
by Watt in his mother’s kitchen. 

There are a hundred successes 
right close to you—almost where you 
stand. You, with your mental and 
physical equipment, should bag one. 

Educate your ears to hear of 


chances. Train your eyes to see 
results. Keep your eyes and your 
ears open. Go after success with 


half the heart you put in watching a 
ball game, and you will be carried off 
the diamond by bankers.—The Silent 
Partner. 


War is no longer the private affair 
of belligerent nations—Frank B. 
Kellogg. 





The “MAIN 
STREET” 





Go atorr now to the “Main Street of the 
Skyways”— where United Air Lines’ planes 
fly 35,000 miles daily on Transcontinental, 
Mid-west, Inter-mountain and Pacific Coast 
routes. United Air Lines is the only air line in 
the world with 35 million miles of flying expe- 
rience; with more night flying (15 million 
miles) than all European air systems combined. 


United Air Lines offers you 


100 Boeing and Ford planes powered by fa- 
mous “ Wasp” and “Hornet” motors . .. 150 
licensed transport pilots... 2-way voice radio 
communication between pilots and ground 
stations... U.S. Government directive radio 
beacon service...4 experts aground for every 
pilot aloft (a ground staff of 600) ...6119 miles 
of Department of Commerce improved and 
lighted airways ... complete U. S. Weather 
Bureau reporting service. 


Call United Air Lines, Western Union, lead- 
ing Hotels and Travel Bureaus for reserva- 
tions, or write or wire UNITED Arr LINEs, 
La Salle-Wacker Building, Chicago, Illinois, 
for booklet on routes and operations. 


BOEING AIR TRANSPORT + NATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT 


PACIFIC AIR TRANSPORT + VARNEY AIR LINES 


Pioneer air mail passenger plane operators 
on five strategic national routes 


UNITED 
AIR LINES 


Subsidiary of United Aircraft and 
Transport Corporation 
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New Merchandising Ideas 
(Continued from page 17) 


reduction in breakage and damage. 

It is pointed out, by those inter- 
ested in the prepacking plan, that the 
manufacturer, by installing a regular 
prepacking system, is in a much bet- 
ter position to do the work satisfac- 
torily, and at much lower cost per 
package than the jobber, or retail 
store. Therefore they believe that 
he should be anxious to co-operate 
with the trade in promoting the new 
movement. Many manufacturers 
have already shown their willingness 
to do so. 


REORGANIZATION OF SALES 
Forces. One problem resulting 
from recent changes in trade condi- 
tions, and one that many business 
concerns have lately had to deal with, 
is that of reorganization of sales 
forces. This question has been ap- 
proached from two angles. 

The Goldsmith Clothing Company 
of St. Louis recently discharged 
fourteen salesmen, and five members 
of the company are now doing the 
road selling. Another company has 
cut its sales force from twenty to 
three men, and all but one of the offi- 
cers of the company are spending 
their time on the road. The one has 
assumed the duties of the house 
sales force, which formerly consisted 
of three men. Many officials who 
formerly spent their time sitting 
behind mahogany desks are now out 
rustling for business, 

Diametrically opposed to the policy 
of cutting down the force is the plan 
adopted by another clothing com- 
pany. This company has recently 
increased its sales personnel. It is 
placing a man in every large sales 
center in the United States. A check- 
up showed that, with salesmen’s 
salaries reduced, traveling expenses 
had become the largest single item of 
selling expense. Therefore it was 
determined to keep a man in each 
locality where business is most likely 
to be secured. Under this system the 
man pays his own expenses because 
he is living at home. This radical 
curtailment makes it possible to keep 
from two to three men in the field 
after business where one worked 
before. Not only that, but territories 
are now being more _ thoroughly 
combed for business, and the local 
man has an opportunity to become 
more thoroughly acquainted with 
conditions and with his trade. 

Of course, the nature of a business 
and the extent of territory that must 
be covered are large factors in deter- 
mining just which policy is best. 

Recently a large clothing retailer, 
the National Clothing Company of 


Rochester, New York, equipped a 
sales force to sell regular made-to- 
measure clothing manufactured by a 
house which specializes in this type 
of business. They work within a 
radius of fifty to one hundred miles 
of the store. This new activity has 
been undertaken in the belief that 
this type of selling can no longer be 
considered out of the province of the 
legitimate clothing establishment. 


SELLING THE USE INSTEAD OF 
THE ARTICLE. Knowing that every 
woman is doubtful about the wear- 
ing qualities of the sheets she con- 
templates purchasing, The Boston 
Store of Fort Dodge, Iowa, devised 
a plan to prove the two-year guar- 
anty on its sheets. The plan is now 
rapidly spreading over the entire 
country, although begun only last 
July. 

This dealer sent some _ sheets 
selected at random from stock to the 
local laundry of Sperry Brothers. 
He had them laundered fifty-two 
times. The laundry then prepared an 
affidavit stating the facts. This aff- 
davit was placed on public view near 
the sheeting counter and reproduced 
in advertisements. 

An Oklahoma City retailer, Rora- 
baugh-Brown Dry Goods Company, 
has carried the idea a step further. 
The New State Laundry washed 
some of its sheets and pillow cases 
104 times with Ivory Soap, reported 
that a. four-year guarantee would be 
feasible. 

A variation of the same plan has 
been worked out by a few blanket 
manufacturers. Knowing that women 
are fearful of having woolen blan- 
kets laundered, on account of shrink- 
age, retail stores are authorized to 
give, with each blanket sold, free 
laundering service. Some guarantees 
are for one year, and some for even 
longer periods. 

The Selfridge store in London, 
England, it is reported, has gone 
even farther than American dealers 
in variations of this plan. It offers 
free valet service to every suit and 
overcoat buyer for one year. A valet 
department has been established in 
the store. The owner of a Selfridge 
suit has but to call the store’s valet 
department, as often as he desires to 
have his suit cared for. A delivery 
truck calls for the suit and returns it 
the same day, charges free. 

As far as can be ascertained, this 
system has not yet been adopted by 
any dealer in this country. But, like 
all such plans, it will probably soon 
be announced by some enterprising 
merchant, and then its march across 
the country will begin, 
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There is no more appreciated compliment that you can pay to a friend 
than to give for Christmas, a year’s subscription to the Scientific Ameri- 
can. It will give pleasure and profit and be a reminder every month 
throughout the year of your thoughtfulness. But more than that, it will 
be an expression of your appreciation of his intelligence, culture, and 
breadth of vision. 


KEEPS ITS READERS IN TOUCH.WITH WORLD’S GREATEST DOERS 


You realize, and he will realize, too, that to read the Scientific American 
is a mark of distinction. Its subscribers are put in touch with the greatest 
thinkers and doers of modern times who keep their fingers on civiliza- 
tion’s pulse and they, and they alone, understand clearly the forces that 
are moving the world today. Your friend will be grateful for a sub- 
scription to the Scientific American—the most appropriate present you 
can make. 
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Send the subscription order promptly for your gift subscription and 
your friend will receive a card saying the magazine will be sent to him 
each month with your compliments. This card will be sent either to 


him or to you, as you direct. 
Christmas gift subscriptions start with the January number — de- 
livered by mail at the reader’s door on December 20—provided you 


give your order promptly. 


One Subscription to Scientific American $4 
Two Subscriptions $7 Three Subscriptions $10 
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66 HAT is a short-seller?” 
“One who sells stocks or 
commodities he doesn’t 
own.” 

“Why does he do that?” 

“To knock prices down so that he 
can buy—cover—at a lower price.” 

“Aren't prices low enough al- 
ready?” 

“Yes, too low for the wellbeing of 
the nation.” 

“Then why does the nation allow 
short-sellers to force prices still 
lower when everybody is already suf- 
fering because of painfully low 
prices?” 

“That’s what many people are ask- 
ing. The New York Stock Ex- 
change Governors could stop this 
method of attacking security quota- 
tions, but they are not yet convinced 
that the public want it stopped.” 

“Can anybody else do anything 
about it?” 

“Yes, Congress threatens to pass a 
law.” 

“Won’t that be a good thing?” 

“No; it would be much better were 
the Stock Exchange to act without 
compulsion. When law-makers in- 
terfere with business, they often 
make a botch of it.” 


MORE QUESTIONS 


“Why have some railroads already 
gone bankrupt and why have both 
bonds and stocks of the best railroads 
fallen to such frightfully low prices? 
Are our railroads incompetently 
managed ?” 

“The main: trouble is not with 
management but with regulation. 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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Some Questions 
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The Answers 
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Co-operation 


sioners are supposed to grant rates 
enabling the roads to earn at least 
534 per cent.” 

“And don’t the Commissioners do 
ur 

“No. They have kept cutting and 
cutting rates. When other businesses 
were reaping generous profits dur- 
ing the years of prosperity, the Com- 
missioners prevented the railroads 
from doing the same.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because these Commissioners are 
utterly incompetent to run ail the 
railroads in America, but don’t know 
it. They have constantly increased 
their interference with railway man- 
agers. Railway managers have been 
deprived of the power to fix rates. 
They have been deprived of the 
power to fix wages. They have been 
deprived of freedom to man trains 
economically. They have been de- 
prived of the power to regulate 
working hours. They have been de- 
prived of the power even to lower 
rates to meet special conditions. They 
have been deprived of the right to 
retain all the profits they could make 
even under such handicaps. They 
have been deprived of the power to 
reduce train service to meet reduced 
patronage—in short, the Commis- 
sioners have constituted themselves 
the autocratic overlords of all Amer- 
ica’s railroads and have exercised 
this autocratic power in such a way 
that millions of investors and their 
dependents have been wellnigh 
ruined.” 

“When executives ruin companies, 
don’t they usually lose their jobs?” 

“Sea.” 


“Then why don’t the Interstate 
Commissioners lose their jobs?” 
“Heaven knows!” 


STILL MORE QUESTIONS 


“Won't this terrible depression end 
soon?” 

“That depends.” 

“Depends on what?” 

“Upon many things. It will de- 
pend, for example, on what happens 
to railway wages, which are still 
maintained at boom-time peaks. It 
will depend, also, on what Congress 
does, on how Germany’s precarious 
financial difficulties are handled, on 
what happens to security and com- 
modity prices, on how unemployment 
is cared for, on whether over-produc- 
tion of commodities and raw mate- 
rials can be remedied, on the facili. 
ties made available to people to build 
homes, on whether bankers and 
other lenders act reasonably or un- 
reasonably, and perhaps above all, on 
whether abject fear continues to rule 
or whether sanity and a proper per- 
spective are shortly restored.” 

“Don’t all depressions end?” 

“Yes, and so will this one. But 
it won’t end until there is wiser co- 
operation between government and 
business, wiser co-operation by gov- 
ernmental .regulators, wiser co-oper- 
ation among leaders in different in- 
dustries, wiser co-operation between 
railway managers and wage earners, 
also wiser spending. Prices already 
have paid the penalty of past unwise 
action. Prices, let us hope, will 


shortly begin to anticipate the wiser 
action adversity should inspire.” 
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THE EIGHT LARGEST 
POWER COMPANIES IN 
CALIFORNIA, serviced 
by Bank of America, 
employ 35,000 people 
and have an investment 
in properties and equip- 
ment in excess of one 
billion dollars. As de- 
positors in this Bank, 
they receive the full as- 
sistance of 415 branches 
in 243 communities in 
carrying on their wide- 
spread operations... 
How can this statewide 
banking institution 
serve you? Write Bank 
of America, San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles. 
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BANK OF AMERICA 


National Trust & Savings Association 


CALIFORNIA 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association, 2 National Bank 
and .. . Bank of America, a2 California State Bank . . . are identical in 
ownership and management . . . 415 offices in 243 California communities 
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TIME-SAVING NEWS 


A Digest for Busy Men 


RAILROADS 


Earnings Set New Low Kecord 
as Roads Follow Drive for 
Wage Cuts. Traffic Holds Better 


AILROAD EARNING REPORTS 
continue to reflect the lowest traf- 
fic figures at this season for the past 
ten years. Final returns of all Class 1 
systems for the month of October are 
not yet available, but sufficient indi- 
vidual roads have reported to form a 
basis for genuine disappointment in the 
October results. 

On a basis of the roads thus far re- 
porting we would estimate October net 
railway operating income at around $65,- 
000,000. This shows the expected sea- 
sonal gain over the $55,000,000 reported 
for the previous month of September 
this year, but still shows a decline of 
around 42 per cent. from the $112,000,000 
reported for Class 1 railroad earnings 
in the corresponding month of 1930. 


REIGHT CAR LOADINGS were 

somewhat better than seasonally an- 
ticipated during most of October, which 
makes the decline in net even more sur- 
prising. Car loadings reached the high- 
est figure for 1931 at 778,000 cars in the 
week ended October 3rd. This peak 
came somewhat later in the year than 
usual, but it is now fairly certain that 
it will represent the highest weekly fig- 
ure for the entire year. From now on 
the seasonal trend is toward decidedly 
lower traffic. Loadings have already 
fallen off sharply from the October 
peaks but in justice to the seasonal 
trend it may be noted that the declines 
toward the close of 1931 have not been 
quite so rapid as have been experienced 
in other years. 

The latest weekly report of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association shows total 
loadings at around 660,000 cars per 
week. This is a sharp decline of around 
30,000 cars in a single week and a drop 
of more than 100,000 cars per week since 
the high record for the year at the be- 
ginning of October. 


OME ENCOURAGEMENT is of- 

fered, however, in the fact that the 
per cent. decline from previous years is 
being reduced in recent weekly reports 
due to the previously mentioned ten- 
dency for current car loadings to decline 
more slowly than is the seasonal ex- 
pectation. 

The latest weekly report on freight 
traffic shows present loadings only about 
15 per cent. behind the corresponding 
week of 1930, compared with declines 


that have run as high as 25 or 30 per 
cent. in recent months. The latest fig- 
ures are only about 25 per cent. under 
1929, compared with a drop of more than 
40 per cent. which was witnessed as 
recently as last September. 


HE RAILROAD WAGE CONTRO- 
VERSY continues very much in 
the spotlight, with a great deal depend- 
ing upon the ability of the railroads to 
get their 10 per cent. wage reduction 
peaceably, voluntarily and immediately, 
instead of having to go through a long 
period of painful litigation and delay. 

This section must of necessity go to 
press considerably in advance of the 
meeting which is counted on to decide 
the controversy. The most important 
labor unions were scheduled to meet in 
Chicago on December 8th to receive the 
reports of the delegates to the earlier 
conference with railway employers. 

It is dangerous to make any prophecy 
with regard to the final judgment or 
compromise between the railway unions 
and the employers, but the most reliable 
straws in the wind lead to a feeling that 
the railway unions will show much 
greater co-operation and sympathy with 
the problems of the railroads than they 
have thus far given indication of. 

The chances are satisfactory for at 
least a compromise on wage reduction 
of. the major American railroads if the 
unions do not voluntarily agree to accept 
the full 10 per cent. reduction in wages 
requested by the railroads. 

Such a cut has been recommended in 
Canada by a compromise board and 
ordered by the roads. 
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AVIATION 


Long-Distance Flights Go 
South for Winter. Opera- 
tions Holding Up Well 


ECORD FLIGHTS are not so nu- 

merous at this season of the year 
as during the summer months, but avia- 
tors are beginning to take more advan- 
tage of the opposite seasons in the 
Southern hemisphere. Inter-continent 
flights promise to continue through our 
Northern winter, but such flights will 
be made in the comparative warmth of 
the temperate weather in the Southern 
half of the globe. 

The first of these winter feats was the 
trans-Atlantic flight from Brazil to 
South Africa by Captain Bert Hinkler, 
the British aviator, around the begin- 
ning of the present month. Flying 
alone in a De Haviland Gypsy Moth, he 
covered more than 1,600 miles over the 
open sea in a little over 25 hours. 


RODUCTION AND TRANSPORT 

aspects continue active, despite the 
approach of Winter. There is some- 
what of a seasonal trend in passenger 
transportation for most of the large 
domestic lines, and this trend starts 
downward at this season of the year 
and remains comparatively low through 
the Winter months when flying weather 
is apt to be bad in the Northern sec- 
tions of the country. 

Without regard to such seasonal 
trends, however, air transportation has 
held up exceptionally well not only in 
recent months but throughout the entire 
business depression. 

Figures for passenger traffic on the 
domestic airways are one of the very 
few indexes of business activity which 
have not fallen off sharply. Such figures 
have even set new high records for all 
time in several months during the past 
Summer. 


IR MAIL PAY REDUCTIONS. 

The Post Office Department is re- 
ported ready to cut compensation pay- 
able to air mail carriers but it has not 
yet decided when the cut will be made 
or how extensive it will be. 

A small cut is required by the fact 
that current contracts will obligate the 
department to pay out during the pres- 
ent fiscal year more than $20,000,000 
appropriated for air mail service and 
Congress probably will not sanction a 
sufficient allotment for this purpose. 

It is said, however, that existing con- 
tracts would not run the department 
more than $500,000 above the appro- 
priation. Air passenger travel has in- 
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CITIES SERVICE COMPANY SERVING A NATION 





Cities Service- 


A National Institution 


150 Companies with Nation-Wide Operations 


Serving Millions of People in 36 States 








Cities Service Public Utilities 
include these important 
electrical companies— 


The Ohio Public Service Co. 
The Toledo Edison Co. 


St. Joseph Railway, Light, Heat & 
Power Co. 


Kansas City Gas Company 





The Empire District Electric Company 
Public Service Co. of Colo. 


| Federal Light & Traction Co. 




















From a small beginning to a nation! institution in 20 years 
is the record of the Cities Service organization. From three 
companies to 150, From a few hundred employes to more than 
20,000. 


Cities Service is now a leading factor in the electric light 
and power industry. It is one of the largest producers, refiners, 
transporters, and marketers of oil. It is one of the largest natural 
gas organizations in the United States. 


The continued expansion and progress of Cities Service is 
assured by the same men who brought it to its present dominant 
position—men who have grown up with the company and are 
now directing its activities. This advancement is assured by 
their ability and vision and their firm belief in the present 
strength and future growth of America. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street (A) New York City 


Branches in principal cities 


LISTEN IN—Cities Service Radio Hour—a pro- 
gram of variety music with Jessica Dragonette, 
the Cavaliers and the Cities Service Orchestra. 
Fridays, 8 P. M. Eastern Standard Time—WEAF 
and 37 N. B. C. Associated Stations. 





HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY, 
60 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send information about Cities Service Company’s se- 
curities. 
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creased, and the department feels that 
the carriers can stand that much of a 
reduction. 


HE GOVERNMENT has been help- 

ing the carriers by paying about 
four times as much for domestic air 
mail contracts as has been received in 
postage on air mail. This has been done 
in order to encourage companies to go 
into the air passenger and express busi- 
ness. The department has also taken 
the attitude that as the revenues of the 
operators from their freight and pas- 
senger business increase, the contribu- 
tion from the government should be 
diminished. 


SHIPPING 


Launching of Largest U. 8.-Built 
Ship. Bermuda Serv ico. Loses 
One Boat and Hails a New One 


ERMUDA BOATS have had more 
than their usual share of publicity 
in the past fortnight due to both happy 
and regrettable occurrences. Ill fate 
continued to dog the career of the Ber- 
muda, formerly the newest and largest 
ship of the Furness Bermuda Line, ply- 
ing between New York and Bermuda. 
Following a disastrous fire in Bermuda 
last Spring she was taken back to Ire- 
and was being rebuilt. Early one morn- 
ing toward the end of November fire 
was again discovered and this time the 
ship was completely destroyed beyond 
the possibility of reconditioning. 
Monarch of Bermuda was already on 
her way to America at the time of the 
fire. Monarch of Bermuda is the new- 
est and largest ship to go into the New 
York-Bermuda service. Her maiden voy- 
age showed her to come up to the high- 
est expectations. The new liner cost 


$8,000,000 and the round trip rate on 
the ship will be from as low as $70 to 
as high as $1,000. She is 580 feet long, 
77 feet beam and a little over 23,000 
tons. 

Meanwhile work goes on in Scotland 
on the new blue ribbon ship of the Cun- 
ard Atlantic fleet. Still without a name 
and called merely number 534, the boat 
will be over 1,000 feet long, will have 
eleven decks, a dead weight of 73,000 
tons and a rumored speed of somewhere 
around thirty knots. Launching is now 
scheduled for about next May. 


HE NEW UNITED’ STATES 
FLAGSHIP, the Manhattan, is hav- 
ing her final touches, and the nation 
has hailed her launching as the largest 
ship ever built in this country. She is 
30,000 tons, over 700 feet long and will 
carry about 1,300 passengers at an easy 
speed’ of about twenty knots per hour. 
Total cost is set at around $10,000,000. 
The new liner was built at the New 
York Shipbuilding Yards at Camden, 
N. J., and special dredging arrange- 
ments had to be made for her launching 
due to her record size. Preliminary 
tests are reported satisfactory. The 
Manhattan will soon have a sister ship 
of exactly the same specifications, which 
is even now approaching completion in 
the same ship yards. 


PRICES 


Commodities Move Slowly 
But Generally Lower. Tire 
Prices Reduced 


HE GENERAL PRICE TREND has 
been one of sagging recession dur- 
ing the past fortnight. There have been 
no particularly bad breaks, but selling 
has depressed prices slowly but steadily. 
Despite the lower direction of prices, 
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however, most of the important com- 
modities are still well above the lowest 
figures reached in the late summer and 
up to present writing the recent weak- 
ness might still turn out to be merely 
an intermediate reaction from the ad- 
mittedly too rapid advances seen during 
October. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Dun’s Index ...... 140.401 140.369 163.020 
Bradstreet’s ........ 7.9123 8.0877 10.0578 
Bureau of Labor.... 68.4 69.1 82.6 


Price averages continue mixed and ir- 
regular with Dun’s index showing a 
moderate advance while Bradstreet’s has 
registered a small decline, both aver- 
ages continuing the direction of the pre- 
vious month, but only moderately. 


HE WEEKLY INDEXES have 

tended to fall off once more, but are 
still moderately above the lowest levels 
reached during the year. The Irving 
Fisher weekly index, based on 200 repre- 
sentative commodities with the average 
for 1926 taken as 100, still hovers around 
6814, compared with an extreme low of 
68 around the beginning of October 
and with about 82 a year ago. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 





2 Wks Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Wheat, No. 2 red........ $ .75% $ .783 97% 
Corn, No. 2 yellow...... 55% 4 . -96 
te TE. 2 cicemiioncoas 384 403% 48 
EE. isiclacis wie cin -s).0idia 5 ire 4.50 4.70 4.65 

DUNE bi cetacbiepas iva sace -0650 -0638 .0750 
ser, Grats oo... cc. Ae 4.50 4.75 
Beet, Family ......4<00. 16.00 16.00 19.00 
Iron, 2 3 15.51 15.51 18.26 
Steel, Pittsburgh ...... 29.00 29.00 31.00 
oo TROFEO AIS a eae 3.85 4.05 5.10 
oo Oe ee 6.75 6.75 11.50 
Zinc, E. St. Louis...... 3.12 3.30 4.10 
MitiGcnawaneindesessaasaae 4K 23.20 25.85 
Cotton ‘ 6.40 10.60 
Rubber ; 4.70 9.43 
ae maar .123 -123 123 
oS: eee Bs | eg | 85 


Just as wheat led the spectacular gains 
in October and the first part of Novem- 
ber, so that commodity has been the 
most important actor on the decline. 
Present prices, however, are still well 
above the lows of the first few days in 
October. Lesser grains and cotton have 
also been inclined toward weakness, but 
the cotton market has held up mod- 
erately better than the grains. 


ISCELLANEOUS METALS are 
Ll inclined to be easier. Copper is 
quoted at 6.75 cents per pound and very 
close to the lowest level in history, 
which was reached in November. Steel 
scrap is quiet, but inclined to give up the 
advances which were registered during 
November. Rubber prices have suffered 
another sinking spell and tire quotations 
have beer reduced from 5 to 15 per cent. 
by practically all important producers. 


MONEY 
and BANKING 


Gold Movement Again 

Toward Imports. Brok- 

ers’ Loans Set New Low 

| eine tad RATES have shown prac- 
tically no change thus far in the new 
month. Without any change in official 
rates there was a slight tendency toward 
firmness around the beginning of De- 
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cember, but this has again given way to 
more recent ease. From now on to the 
end of the present year, however, the 
seasonal tendency will be toward higher 
rates. It is almost certain that there 
will be no rapid advances or real strin- 
gency, but at least a firmer tone may be 
in evidence. 
Interest Rates 


2Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Call: TRG vc csanshasewaae 244% 24% 2% 
60-00 Dag Titti@inscsccicccses 2% 3% 2% 
Commercial Paper ......... 4 3 
New York Redisccunt...... 3% 3% 2% 


Banking confidence continues to gain 
strength slowly. The New York Credit 
Corporation is getting into its stride and 
some of its anticipated healthy effects 
are already beginning to manifest them- 
selves. 

NOTE CIRCULATION SETS RECORD 


(FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES dc BILLIONS of DOLLARS) 
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As previously noted in this section, 
money which has once been hoarded 
comes out of strong boxes and stockings 
very slowly, but at least new hoarding 
has been reduced almost to the vanish- 
ing point and there are even some indi- 
cations that hoarded stocks of currency 
are being brought forth to aid in the 
extraordinary demands of Christmas 
spending. 

This season of the year is the most 
active of the entire twelve-month period 
for currency circulation, velocity of 
bank deposits, etc. There is always a 
large seasonal gain in the circulation of 
money around the holiday season so 
that recent weekly reports of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System are especially fa- 
vorable when they report only small 
gains in circulation or even some small 
declines, as was the case early in De- 
cember. 


HE GOLD EXPORT MOVEMENT 

has practically vanished and has 
been replaced by a substantial flow of 
imports. Figures recently released by 
the Department of Commerce show that 
actual gold exports during the month of 
October were $398,604,000, which was 
the largest gold loss we have ever suf- 
fered in a single month. 

During November the tide turned 
once more, however. Indications are a 
large import balance of more than $100,- 
000,000 with November exports sinking 
back to a small and nominal figure. 
Recent imports of gold have been com- 
ing mainly from Japan. 


ROKERS’ LOANS continue their 
long and almost uninterrupted de- 
cline. For the entire year of 1931 there 
have only been about ten weeks that 
showed gains in this series and the re- 








A DECISION 
MUST BE MADE 


TODAY, IN MANY COMPANIES, men are 
gathered together who, from facts, figures, 
and experience will decide the plans of their 
respective companies. They will make plans 
for the immediate and for the distant future. 
Before them are problems demanding broad 
experience in technical engineering matters 
and also in fundamental economics. Produc- 
tion, power requirements, expansion, reorgan- 
ization and adjustments are uppermost in the 
business minds of today. 


If you are one of these, we can help you. The 
value of our reports and appraisals has been 
proved again and again by corporations with 
problems of wide diversity. You can discuss 
your needs with us with utmost confidence. It 
will take only a short time for a preliminary 
talk. One of our officers will be glad to call. In 
writing, please address our New York Office, 
90 Broad Street. 


STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 














AN OLD-FASHIONED 


Christmas 


‘At Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Christmas 
is celebrated with a fine old spirit of 
good-will and good-cheer. There are 
tuneful carols ... wreaths of holly... 
Christmas trees . . . stockings stuffed 
with surprises for the children ... a 
plump family turkey for dinner. Here 
are all the joys of the old-fashioned 
Christmas — without the long hours 
of work and preparation. 


. Bring the children and spend a happy 
holiday week — surrounded by the 
hospitable warmth of Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall. This is a grand place for over- 
grown grown-up families too. There 
are indoor recreations. There’s the 
gaily decorated boardwalk. The brac- 
ing ocean air. 

Your Christmas at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall will be cheery and eco- 
nomical, for 1931 rates are in effect. 
Write for information. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
ATLANTIC 


Leeds and Lippincott 
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B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


yi you think you can help me to make profits 
and be happy while I make them, send 
me the next 24 issues (one year) of 


BUSINESS - FINANCE - BUSINESS OF LIFE 
If my remittance is not enclosed, I will pay the 


subscription price of $5.00 when you bill me. 
(Canadiun Postage $2.00; Foreign, $1.00 year extra) > 
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cent record shows almost fifteen suc- 
cessive weeks of reduction. 

The latest weekly report of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York shows 
total loans to brokers at only about 
$720,000,000. This is a drop of about 
$30,000,000 in a single week, a decline of 
around $1,600,000,000 in a single year 
and compares with an extreme high of 
$6,800,000,000 in October of 1929. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have begun to show their usual ten- 
dency toward gain as a result of in- 
creased retail sales through the holiday 
period. The weekly reports are still far 
below 1930, however. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





District 1931 1930 
rere $3,649,152,000 $5,365,754,000 
SER err 149, 744, 
PRMAGBIIND 66.5005000.05 373,616,000 472,932,000 
errr 430,713,000 599,001, 
errr 221,364,000 276,883,000 
ee 157,364,000 202,858,000 
OE Ee 898,332,000  1,170,589,000 
PU) MED aidiew stcmsaece 160,881,000 »793,000 
Minneapolis ............. 127,993,000 180,527,000 
memmines City ..s.c..0c00 212,837,000 287,468,000 
ES eee 128,686,000 160,592,000 
San Francisco ........ 480,917,000 683,442,000 

MME. {i neeatowahcebbecee $7,330,004,000 $10,220,583,000 


CANADA 


Price Stability Encourages 
Industry. Radium Find. Gov- 
ernment Crop Estimates 


EPORTS from the Northern 

Dominion are similar to those 
‘ for the United States in telling 
of slow improvement in various in- 
dustrial lines. The advance in wheat 
and other grain prices has been par- 
ticularly gratifying to the farmers of 
the prairie provinces, and has resulted 
in better feeling despite the recent re- 
actions. 


FARM BUYING POWER LOW 
(INDEX 9 PURCHASE SALES RATIO) 
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EATHER CONDITIONS, on the 

other hand, throughout much of 
the Canadian wheat territory continue 
unsatisfactory. Moisture conditions are 
poor and rainfall below normal in much 
of the Western half of Canada and the 
basis is being laid for another Winter 
drought. 

The Canadian crop for 1931 was the 
smallest in several years, owing in large 
measure to the drought of last winter. 
Unless rainfall comes back to normal 
or super-normal in the near future, 
there are possibilities for an even more 
serious situation than occurred last 
year. 


HE TARIFF. Canada is going 
ahead rapidly with her plans for a 
British Imperial Conference on the 


tari 
tha 
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tariff. Reports from England indicate 
that the new government will live up 
to its campaign promises in the raising 
of protective tariffs, and that attitude 
may well extend throughout most of the 
British Empire. 

Canada is especially interested in a 
tariff union of all British provinces, and 
it is this sort of a protective union which 
is causing a good deal of current anxiety 
among business men and industrialists 
in the United States. 

Now that Canada has begun to get 
even with the United States for her 
long and high protective tariff, Amer- 
ican sentiment appears to be switching 
favorably toward some sort of recip- 
rocity with the Northern Dominion. 


ADIUM FIND. Reports from the 
great Bear Lake region in Canada 
indicate the discovery of important de- 
posits of pitchblende from which radium 
is extracted. Several extensive veins of 
the ore have already been found. 
While their actual content or the im- 
portance of the discovery are not yet 
definitely proven, hope is held that the 
new deposits may prove large and may 
probably break the present world 
monopoly on radium which is now held 
by Belgium. 


U.S. CORN CROP AGAIN NORMAL 
3:0 [BILLIONS o BUSHELS 
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ROP ESTIMATES. A _ Dominion 
wheat crop for all Canada of 298,- 
000,000 bushels was indicated in the offi- 
cial government Bureau of Statistics re- 
port, as of November 1. This estimate 
is 27,000,000 bushels in excess of the 
October 1 forecast. It compares with 
398,000,000 harvested in 1930. The offi- 
cial estimate, however, was 12,000,000 
bushels lower than the private report 
issued by the various individual fore- 
casters and professional agencies. 
Indicated crops of the three prairie 
provinces compare as follows: 


1931 1930 
WHORE ir cassdevesacsdesobou 279,000,000 374,500,000 
RUEPR. sscestiessaakasanawee 188,000,000 254,011,000 
MOE Joscsltscsncsstpeaenn 51,060,006 109,495,000 
RB. Gr aneas<csbacouasseoatele 4,750,000 20,641,000 


2,750,006 4,293,000 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Aid Still Sought for Cotton. 

Farm Board Shows Terrific 

Loss in Stabilization Attempts 

EATHER CONDITIONS have 
been somewhat more favorable in 
recent weeks and good falls of snow and 
rain have banished the threat of imme- 
diate drought from a good many of the 
important western growing districts. 
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WP von sales argument other hotels may 


advance, we’ll stick to the only one we’ve ever known — the story 


of Value—the story of giving travelers more for their money. 

During the last year we have told our story of Va/ue in serial 
form in these pages. There was an advertisement about our 
luxurious Statler beds under the headline, “Sink down, down, 
down into sleep.” And one about our baths entitled, “There 
really should be rainbows in these showers.”’ Then there was 
another about the newspaper we place under every guest room 
door in the morning. It bore the caption, “Extra! Extra! Extra!” 

Perhaps in that latter caption you recognize the little play on 
words we permitted ourselves . . .““Extra! Extra! Extra!’’ For 
these features are extra values — like all the conveniences which 
you get with every Statler room: Radio Reception; Hair Mattress 
with Inner-Springs; Every Bathroom with Shower; Circulating 
Ice Water; Bed-head Reading Lamp; Full-length Mirror; 
Morning Newspaper under the Door. 

From this inventory (incomplete as it is) you get an idea of 
what we mean by va/ue. And if you are like thousands of your 
fellow travelers, you will sum up these Statler values and decide 
that, in total, they present the greatest hotel bargain to be had. 


HOTELS STATLER 


BOsTON BUFFALO 


CLEVELAND DETROIT $T. LOUIS 


in NEW YORK, 


Hotel Pennsylvania 
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Efforts continue toward some con- 
structive deal to aid the cotton market. 
The latest moves include a plan to hold 
somewhere around 6,500,000 bales of 
cotton off the market in the United 
States and Egypt. The Federal Farm 
Board has already announced that it 
intends to carry out its part of the 
agreement, which calls for the financ- 
ing of about 3,300,000 bales, which will 
almost automatically mean that this 
amount of cotton will at least tempo- 
rarily be withdrawn from early sale. 

The cotton crop for the present sea- 
son is not only a large one but is re- 
ported to run much higher in quality 
than that of 1930. Of the cotton ginned 
in the United States for the present 
season to recent date, about 93% per 
cent. is estimated to be pure white, com- 
pared with only 90 per cent. in the 
same period of last year. Statistics on 
length have also improved. 


ARM BOARD HOLDINGS of wheat 

on November 1 totaled 189,656,187 
bushels, compared with the 257,136,571 
on hand June 30, a net decrease of 67,- 
480,384 bushels, according to the annual 
report of the Board prepared for sub- 
mission to Congress. 

In all, the Farm Board purchased 
329,641,052 bushels of wheat at a total 
cost of $270,204,503, an average price of 
81.97 cents a bushel. Sales before June 
30 amounted to 72,504,581. Of the sales 
since that date, 47,500,000 bushels were 
to toreign governments. The Board has 
kept within its pledge not to sell more 
than 5,000,000 bushels of wheat monthly, 
since in the four and one-half months it 
has disposed of something less than 20,- 
000,000 bushels. 

The Board purchased a total of 1,- 
319,809 bales of cotton for $107,533,246, 
an average price of 16.3 cents a pound, 
and on November 1 had on hand 1,310,- 
789 bales. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output Drops Again. 
Copper Agreement Aided 
by Belgian Producers 

re eee Although weekly fig- 
ures are still somewhat irregular, 
domestic oil production seems to be 
coming once more under control. Fol- 
lowing its long decline during most of 
1930 and 1931, domestic crude oil pro- 
duction in the United States reached its 


low point in the week ended September 
5, 1931, at only 1,746,000 barrels per day. 
There followed a rather rapid advance 
through the early part of November 
when output got back to not so very 
far from 2,500,000 barrels per day. 

The latest weekly estimates of the 
American Petroleum Institute place 
American crude oil production at about 
2,420,000 barrels per day. This is a de- 
cline of about 33,000 barrels per day 
from the preceding week but is still 
slightly above the corresponding period 
of last year. 


 Diiegganp complexion of the 
news on copper curtailment has 
changed rapidly and often during the 
past couple of months. The latest and 
most important attempt at a world plan 
for restriction of copper output appar- 
ently failed to achieve its goal at the 
New York meetings last month. 

The break-up of this important con- 
ference was followed by a fresh drop to 
only about 6% cents per pound and the 
lowest price at which copper has ever 
been sold. 

More recently, however, difficulties 
with Belgium and South Africa appear 
to have been patched up. The Belgian 
producers were the chief stumbling 
block to the New York conference and 
their change of front resulted in the 
apparent certainty of a new restriction 
program. 

Though the final details have not yet 
been announced, the general plan calls 
for controlled production of world cop- 
per at about 55,000 tons per month, 
which means an average activity of be- 
tween 25 and 30 per cent. of world 
capacity. 


WASHINGTON 


New Congress Begins Stormy 
Session. Some Big Problems 
To Be Met 


ober NEW CONGRESS is just be- 
ginning to get under way but al- 
ready there are indications that it will 
bear out the rather popular anticipation 
of one of the most stormy sessions in 
recent years. 
With no individual party able to com- 
mand a definite majority in either the 
Senate or the House, with hundreds of 
individual ideas on how to end the de- 
pression, with thousands of potential 
bills for introduction, with every politi- 
cian doing his best to impress and please 
his own constituency and with politics 
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continuing to run far ahead of economic 
judgment and common sense, and, final- 
ly, with a seriously unbalanced budget 
and a President perhaps not the most 
tactful that the nation has ever seen, it 
will not be surprising to the majority of 
political observers if the current session 
continues even more discouraging than 
those which have recently preceded it. 


HE CHIEF PROBLEMS which will 

probably take up a good deal of at- 
tention from the new Congress include 
increased taxation, approval of the 
Hoover moratorium, consideration of 
full payment of the soldiers’ bonus, pos- 
sible tariff action, appropriations for the 
working of the national government, a 
probe of the Federal Farm Board and 
its loss on stabilization measures, pos- 
sible consideration of our entrance into 
the World Court and almost certain ef- 
forts to interfere with the Federal Re- 
serve Act, banking in general, the stock 
market and private business. 


FRENCH FOREIGN TRADE IMPROVES 


(BALANCE of IMPORT SURPLUS én BILLIONS of FRANCS) 
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INTERNATIONAL 


League Seeks Peace Patiently 
for China and Japan. The 
German Credit Problem 


HINA, JAPAN AND THE LEAGUE 

continue to occupy a place in the 
limelight of international affairs. Ef- 
forts of the League of Nations Council 
to find a possible solution which will 
satisfy both nations as well as the rest 
of the world, continue. 

There have been various plans with 
varying degrees of reported success, but 
as usual it is much easier to start even 
a small war than to end it, and up to 
date of writing no truly acceptable plan 
for peace appears to have been reached. 


ERMANY AND _ FRANCE §sare 

meanwhile usurping a portion of 
the stage with regard to reparations and 
German short-term credits. Interna- 
tional financiers and diplomats have al- 
ready met to consider Germany’s claim 
to a new deal on reparations. France 
has complicated matters tremendously 
but not surprisingly by insisting that 
Germany’s reparations payments must 
take precedence over her short-term 
obligations. 

American bankers are worried over 
the ability in such a case of Germany 
to pay off her short-term credits, which 
expire in February, 1932. Meanwhile, 
German exports continue high, the ex- 
change rate is near parity, but the gold 
trend of the Reichsbank continues to 
present a serious if not critical situation. 
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PERSISTENCE of PERFORMANCE 


—the evolution of four great properties 


VOGUE 


In 2909, Vogue was an anaemic and a 
fying periodical. It had local metropolitan 
advertising, but no recognition from ad- 
veftisers or advertising agencies as a na- 
tional medium. There were no other 
periodicals of its kind. In a _ word, 
neither a periodical nor a publishing field 
really existed. 


Then Vogue came under the direction 
of Condé Nast. Within three years there- 
after, this magazine had become recog- 
nized as one of the great advertising me- 
diums in America. Since that time, it has 
not only dominated its own field, but in 14 
ef the last 18 years, Vogue has carried 
more advertising than any other magazine 
in America, with the single exception of 
the Saturday Evening Post; and in the four 
years in which it was not occupying second 
place, it occupied third place. Not only was 
a periodical created, but a new field as well. 
This was the first job of certain constant, 
dependable, inspirational forces which 
made future successes inevitable. 


NEXT... VANITY FAIR 


Then came Vanity Fair. This maga- 
zine was established as the vehicle for an 
editorial formula developed by Condé 
Nast and new to the American public. 


Vanity Fair has achieved a distinguished 
editorial success. It has created an editorial 
field of its own, and has had wide accep- 
tance as an advertising medium, because of 
its great influence over the taste of what 
we may properly call the “successful” peo- 
ple of America. Much of what is newest 
and best in letters, in the arts, in the world 
of contemporary ideas, has reached Ameri- 
cans of taste and influence through Vanity 
Fair. The periodical and the field were 
both new. This was the second publishing 
job of those constant, dependable, inspira- 
tional forces mentioned above. 


Today, Vanity Fair—endowed with a 
new editorial vitality, widely recognized as 
the most beautiful (and the most perfectly 
printed) magazine in America, and steadily 
increasing in circulation—is clearly headed 
for new heights. 


THEN ... HOUSE & GARDEN 


In 1915, House & Garden was an ob- 
scure and negligible magazine, occupy- 
ing an undeveloped field. It had only 10,- 
000 readers and very little advertising. In 
a word, neither a periodical nor a gener- 
ally recognized publishing field existed. 


Then it came under the direction of The 
Condé Nast Publications, Inc. Editorially 
revitalized, it was soon recognized by nat- 
ional advertisers and national agents as one 
of the great advertising mediums in Ameri- 
ca. So much so, that for years it has not 
only dominated its own field, but, during 
the past. five years House & Garden: has 
carried more advertising than any other 
monthly magazine in this country, except 
in. 1930, when the acute crisis in the build- 
ing industries seriously and particularly 
affected all publications in House & Gar- 
den’s specialized field. 


Here, once again, in a comparatively 
short time, an entirely new publishing field 
was developed, and a great periodical 
created. This was the third job of those 
constant, dependable, inspirational forces. 





VOGUE 136,988 
VANITY FAIR 90,937 
HOUSE & GARDEN 126,389 


THE AMERICAN GOLFER 55,054 
TOTAL 409,368 


From Publisher’s Statement of circulation 
averages for the first six months of 1931. 











NOW ... THE AMERICAN GOLFER 


Golfing magazines have existed in the 
United States for the past twenty years. All 
of them, from the very beginning, includ- 
ing The American Golfer, were obscure 
and negligible as publishing enterprises, 
having but limited circulations and no 
advertising recognition beyond the partic- 
ular classifications that their editorial 
pages served. But in December, 1928, The 
American Golfer came under the di- 
rection of The Condé Nast Publications, 
Inc. That was less than three years ago, and 
yet its editorial prestige has developed so 
amazingly that its circulation has now 
jumped, -even in these depression years, 
from 19,000 to 60,000. This is the fourth 
publishing job now being done_by those 
constant, dependable, inspirational forces. 


Briefly, ‘what happened -to the. other 
periodicals, as they were brought.into the 
Nast Group, is now happening to The 
American Golfer. The Condé Nast Pub- 
lications, Inc. is not only lifting an old 
periodical to a new sphere of importance, 
but raising a whole field of publishing 
from unimportance. For The American 
Golfer has already begun to receive from 
national advertisers the recognition for a 
golfing paper that Vogue long ago gained 
for class papers in the women’s field; that 
Vanity Fair gained for class papers in its 
field; and that House & Garden gained for 
periodicals in the field of building, archi- 
tecture, decoration, and gardening. 


Neither chance nor luck, but a combina- 
tion of constant, dependable, inspirational 
forces, has given the Condé Nast Publica- 
tions this notable series of successes. .. . In 
these days, when ultimate values must be 
secured for advertising expenditures, is it 
not the part of wisdom for businesses to 
tie-up their advertising with the journalis- 
tic skill and publishing judgment which 
have created “four in a row”? 


THE CONDE NAST GROUP 


“The greatest coverage of the class market” 









From now on... 
your bill will be 
just about 20% less! 









and yet the famed BLAcKSTONE service standards remain unchanged! 

























i LOWERED rates 
which now prevail make 
it a temptation to stress 
the economy of a stay at 
THE BLACKSTONE. Rates 
have been reduced... 
substantially! Room rates 
are down! Food charges 
have been reduced! Laun- 
dry prices... and all 
those “Incidentals” which 
look small individually 
but total noticeably .. . 
have been refigured with 
a sharpened pencil. The 
point is downward rate 
revisions apply through- 








South Michigan 
Avenue and the 
Lake Front... a 
five minute walk E 
from the Loop! ‘jul 





Room rates NOW 
begin at 


S4 a day 


Pleasant rooms with bath 
and well located. In the 
Blackstone Grill we serve 


an excellent lunch- $1 
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out the hotel... not on 
just a room or two. On 
an average this makes the 
accommodations of one 
of the world’s finest 
hotels available to you at 
a discount of around 
20%. The prevailing 


schedule also refutes the 
idea that fine things 
must also be the most 
THE BLAcK- 
STONE is well within the 
means of the most budg- 
et-minded traveller. THE 
BLACKSTONE inaugurates 
this new era of lowered 
costs without lowering a 
single service standard. 
For to make a single 
sacrifice would be to de- 
stroy that which classes 
THE BLACKSTONE among 
the really fine hotels of 
the world. 


expensive. 


Blackstone. 
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Two Rector Street 


E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


New York 
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Agriculture Has 
Its Bright Side 


Large Crops Assure Plenty 
of Food for Man and Beast 


By A. B. GENUNG 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


HE farmers of the ‘United States 
go into Winter with at least three 
assets. They have roofs over their 
heads, food for their families, and feed 
for the livestock. Perhaps it is neces- 
sary to make an exception for the last 
two items. covering an area in the 
northern plains territory. Up in some 
of that drought-ridden, grasshopper-in- 
fested region feed is scarce and the not 
uncommon human ration of boiled 
wheat and jack rabbit is likely to get a 
bit tiresome before Spring. By and 
large, however, there is plenty to eat 
for nian and beast this Winter and that 
is considerably more than could be said 
one year ago. 

It is possible to take final stock of 
the season’s crops now. They have 
turned out about 11 per cent. better than 
last year. The total harvest is now just 
about back to normal, following the 
severe drought and shortages of last 
year. 


N the score of current supply, it is 

impossible to explain the amazing 
slump in prices since last year, in some 
of the important crops. It was thought 
last Fall that prices of farm products 
were low. Very few persons could an- 
ticipate that this Fall the prices of corn, 
wheat, potatoes, hogs, and cotton to the 
growers would be about half those of 
a year ago. Of course, cotton, as al- 
ready noted, is a large crop. But that 
is not the case with most of the other 
staples. 

It is this tremendous slump in prices 
which chiefly colors the agricultural 
situation at the end of 1931. Although 
it is a little too early to make a reliable 
estimate of agricultural income for this 
year, it now appears that the gross in- 
come will run at least two and possibly 
three billion dollars under last year. 

The farmer’s position is rather strik- 
ingly sketched by certain general in- 
dexes. The wholesale price level of all 
commodities has now returned practi- 
cally to pre-war, or 100. Farm wages 
stand relatively at an index of about 
120. Average prices of things bought 
by farmers are at 125. Farm taxes ex- 
ceed 250. The average of prices re- 
ceived by farmers for their products is 
approximately 70. The wheat grower 
who steps up to face the tax collector 
finds that it takes over 500 bushels of 
wheat to pay his taxes this year, where 
100 bushels paid them before the war, or 
in that ratio. ; 

To say that present agricultural con- 
ditions are going to generate further 
repercussions in the commercial world 
and in politics is to state the obvious. 
With the convening of Congress, the 
political aspects of the agricultural prob- 





lem have again begun to loom large. 
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Improvement in Foreign Trade 


Increase in Favorable Balance— 
Gratifying Gains in Certain Groups 


By F. LAMONT PEIRCE 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


encouragement was 


F EFINITE 
D again provided by the foreign 


trade figures of the United States 
for October. ‘These showed a $25,000,000 
increase in our shipments to foreign coun- 
tries, the export value rising from 
$180,000,000 to approximately $205,000,000. 
Imports fell off a trifle (the decrease 
from September being about $1,000,000). 
So tne favorable balance in our inter- 
national .nerchandise transactions mounted 
to $36,000,000 in October, as compared 
with only about $10,000,000 in the imme- 
diately preceding month. A portion of 
this improvement is merely seasonal, to be 
sure, but it would appear, nevertheless, 
that an appreciable strengthening of our 
foreign-trade position is under way. 

As regards the individual items making 
up our export trade, October and Novem- 
ber have followed very closely the trends 
that made themselves felt during the third 
quarter of the year; and this fact gives 
special pertinence to a detailed analysis of 
that third-quarter export movement. 

Instituting a comparison with the third 
quarter of 1930, we encounter some inter- 
esting facts with regard to the actual 
quantities of goods that we sold abroad. In 
the important field of metal-working ma- 
chinery, foreigners have been buying con- 
siderably larger amounts of the American 
products—and in this particular item there 
has been an increase not only in the quan- 
tity but in the value as well. We hav< 
been selling more household refrigerators 
overseas. Our splendidly efficient radio 
receiving sets are winning an ever-widen- 
ing popularity beyond our borders, and we 
have been shipping out more of them in 
recent months than we did in the corre- 
sponding period of 1930. 


OST of the other exports of finished 
articles registered declines in the 
third quarter of 1931 as compared with the 
similar period last year—but naturally, in 
view of the trend of prices, the falling off 
in physical volume was not so pronounced 
as the decrease in value. In point of value, 
it is significant to note how the different 
classes of American manufactured exports 
have been affected in the course of a year. 
Those groups that have showed declines in 
value ranging from 35 to 74 per cent. 
have included advanced manufactures of 
wood, silk manufactures, rubber manufac- 
tures, office machinery, motor vehicles and 
parts, kerosene, leather manfactures, iron 
and steel, printing machinery, gasoline, 
and agricultural implements. A  substan- 
tially better export showing has been made 
by electrical apparatus, industrial ma- 
chinery, tobacco manufactures, cotton 
manufactures, and photographic goods; 
here we find decreases in value of only 23 
to 28 per cent. 
Still fixing our attention on exports 
during the third quarter of 1931, in com- 
parison with 1930, we discover that a sub- 


stantial part of the 47 per cent. decrease 
in the value of crude-material shipments 
was due to the lower level of prices. As 
regards actual quantity, the percentage 
figures for products of this character are 
not especially disheartening. In quantity, 
our exports of unmanufactured cotton fell 
off only 29 per cent.—those of unmanufac- 
tured tobacco dropped 27 per cent.—coal 
and coke decreased 24 per cent. 


N the import side, our purchases from 

abroad of cane sugar in the third 
quarter of the present year—amounting to 
a little more than two billion pounds— 
showed a gain of more than 40 per cent. in 
both quantity and value over the corre- 
sponding period of 1930. On the other 
hand, we find a considerable falling off in 
the value of our imports of meat products, 
vegetables, molasses, bran and other mill 
feeds. In quantity, we took 11 per cent. 
more coffee—while cocoa and tea showed, 
respectively, the very inconsequential de- 
creases of 8 per cent. and 3 per cent. Still 
speaking in terms of quantity, one un- 
covers the surprising fact that we bought 
from foreigners 136 per cent. more oil- 
seeds, 63 per cent. more of raw cotton, 23 
per cent. more of unmanufactured wool, 
and 13 per cent. more crude rubber. The 
decreases in the quantity of American 
imports of wood pulp, vegetable oils, tin 
and diamonds varied from less than 2 per 
cent. to 8 per cent. 


NE thing is evident from the figures 

I have been citing; namely, that 
throughout the period of the depression 
foreign commerce has been going forward 
on a much more substantial scale than is 
realized by many persons who merely scan 
the figures showing the money values and 
then hastily conclude frem these that we 
have been witnessirg a veritable collapse 
in the field of oversea merchandise ex- 
changes. Such is emphatically not the 
case. Something that might almost be 
described as an “optical illusion” in this 
regard has been brought about by the 
drastic declines in wholesale commodity 
price indexes. If they look myopically at 
nothing but the falling off in export 
values, shortsightéd persons may easily 
leap to the panicky belief that something 
irretrievably calamitous has occurred— 
and may “cry the blues” accordingly. But 
if they will dig down below this super- 
ficial and deceptive aspect of the matter, 
they can discover (if they will) that 
foreign trade is still proceeding in volume 
that is very substantial indeed. Human 
wants must be satisfied—new demands 
arise irrepressibly—the acquisitive instinct 
in respect to goods is potent and persistent 
—and what producers are better equipped 
than those of the United States to develop, 
and push effectively, goods that appeal to 
the progressive impulses of foreign 
peoples? 
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Sunlamp illustrated, Model 
C Ceiling type, $59.50. Other 
models for home use, $26.50 


Take a 


Sun bath at 
your desk 


with the General Electric 
Office Sunlamp ee, 


No matter how busy you are... no matter how 
gloomy and cold the day. .. you can geta glori- 
ous, glowing June sun bath, at any time you 
need it... with a G-E Sunlamp over your desk. 

You know how wuhienedd and invigorated 
the ultra-violet rays of June sunshine make 
you feel. You know, too, that winter sunshine 
contains very little of this ultra-violet ray rich- 
ness. But now there is no need to go through 
another sun-starved winter. For the G-E Sun- 
lamp closely approximates the ultra-violet 
richness of June sunshine ...and you can have 
it at any season... day or night... at your desk. 


Home Models, Too 


There are other G-E Sunlamp models ... for 
ceiling, table, wall and floor, for bedroom, 
living room and bath. All developed by 
General Electric scientists... all rich in bene- 
ficial ultra-violet . . . all safe to use... all 
operated from A. C. lighting outlets. 

See your G-E dealer, or send first for a 
copy of our booklet, “Sunshine and Health,” 
—— tells more about the benefits of ultra- 
violet. 


When wiring or re-wiring your home, specify the G-E 
wiring system. It provides adequate outlets conveniently 
controlled and G-E materials throughout. 


GENERAL 
ELECTRIC 
SUNLAMP 


Merchandise Dept., Section L-9312 


“General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Please send me free booklet,‘‘Sunshine and Health,” 
telling all about the benefits of ultra-violet. 


Name. 
Address 
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It’s Going to Be “T'welves” in 1932 
Car Makers Rush to Multi-Cylinders— 
| Ford Four?—New Standard Warranty 
By PHILIP H. SMITH 
U Tl L j T F a gy if ISTORY REPEATS—IN CYLIN- months has led some manufacturers to 
DERS. The trend toward multi- consider broadening their guarantees. 
POWER & LIGHT cylinder cars and lower price levels in Their intent is to give the public more 
1932 is made more evident with every in the way of protection or service. ] 
co R PO RATI re) N factory announcement of new models, Plans range from _extending the time ; 
now coming thick and fast. The num- limits on free repair of defects to free ; 
; ; ber of eight cylinder cars is legion, greasing.* Some stimulation might be 
eet Reng Ate. 28. 2550) almost every manufacturer has some-_ given to sales at the outset of any such 
® thing to offer of this type. And at least offering, but trouble for the producer 
Siiiaeitiiitnen beitiatits Minds five twelves will be offered. The rush would only begin. Fortunately, through i 
to produce sixteens, forecast earlier this the National Automobile Chamber of 
Quarterly dividend. . $1.75 per share year, has not developed. Prices will be Commerce, car makers have agreed to , 
PLGBIO ON... 6.600: 65:00 Jan. 2, 1932 moderate no matter how many cylinders recommend a _ revised but moderate 
To stockholders of record. Dec. 5, 1931 and the cry will be “More for the money standard warranty. This promises to é 
than ever in the history of the industry.” check a movement which could win ad- ' 
Class A Stock Buyers of motor cars in 1932 will be herents only in a time of business stress. ' 
Quarterly dividend. . .50c per share getting more for their money than ever _The new warranty, endorsed by 
Seabee. <6. 5cs oie Jan. 2, 1932 before, but contrary to current belief N.A.C.C. directors, protects buyers ‘ 
RE RE PE RD Gee it is not the first time that multi-cylinder against mechanical defects for a period 1 
: cars have been offered generally and at of 90 days, as of old, but adds the alter- | 
Cines 8 Stock low prices. A similar rush to build native of “4,000 miles service.” In other 
* eights and twelves was precipitated in words the protection is for 90 days or | 
A dividend ..... 1/40th of a share of 1915 and the prices were comparable to 4,000 miles travel, whichever occurs first. ; 
Common stock for each those which will feature 1932. The boom Tires now are the only units not in- 
share of Class B stock owned lasted until the outbreak of the war. cluded in the standard warranty; pre- : 
CeAEIOR. <o:50:.0.50.000 Jan. 2, 1932 Eights could be bought in 1918 for as viously electrical units were excluded . 
To stockholders of record. Dec. 5, 1931 little as $950; practically all of them as well. The plan also calls for an : 
were of the V construction, whereas Owner’s Service Policy having two pro- ' 
Common Stock current models are “straight” or “in- visions—correction of defects by any 
A dividend..... 1/40th of a share of line” type. There were four twelves on authorized dealer without charge to the p 
Common tock for each share the market, the lowest selling at $1050, owner, and one to three periodic inspec- | 
of Common stock owned but there were no sixteens. Of the pro- tions and adjustments of new cars de- \ 
Payable on............ Jan. 2, 1932 ducers who gave the public its money’s pending on car price. The recommend- f 
To stockholders of record. Dec. 5, 1931 worth of cylinders in that period hardly ation has been presented to the entire i 
a one is in business today. industry for adoption. 1 
* Readers will be interested to note the simi- t 
—— ORE FORD REVOLUTIONS? larity to retail selling plans described on page 16. 
That Ford will not produce a six t 
* ‘seems fairly well established. Though ILL ALL COMPANIES SUR- V 
with the Ford organization a fact is not VIVE? The automobile industry / 
DIVIDEND a fact until the _ official release of a_ has been passing through the depression r 
model, latest definite information is that era with almost no bankruptcies. This = 
ARMOUR == COMPANY Ford will offer a larger and higher pow-__ record may be pointed to as evidence of s 
pn aetna ered four, featuring some form of flex- strength and stability. History would , 
ible engine mounting to reduce vibra- seem to show, however, that bankrupt- f 
On Nov. 20th a quarterly divi- tion, with silent transmission and free- cies today are no guide to tomorrow’s 1 
i a ye a wheeling. It is also stated that the use stability. In 1920 and 1921 bankruptcies i 
ia REGS ae : of stainless steel for the radiator shell were also of little import; the real dis- ‘ 
— wily oa will be abandoned, the brighter parts to asters came in 1923 and 1924. The rea- 
ferred stock of the above corpo- be painted instead. son for the belated passing of companies 
ration was declared by the If this is true, it demonstrates once may be attributed, perhaps, to the ex- 
Board of Directors. Payable more the profound influence style trends haustion of working capital which pre- 
Jan. 2, 1932, to stockholders of exert on materials markets. Two years vented the development of new and : 
record at the close of business ago stainless steel replaced copper on striking products necessary to win sales 
Dec. 10, 1931. the Ford; now paint may make stain- rt — Sg resumed buying. Some- 
less steel a back-number. In all cars, thing of the same phenomena appears 
E. L. LALUMIER, as we approach closer to the “teardrop” to be in the making today—some well- 
Secretary or fully streamlined body, the use of known companies passing through a 
nickel, chromium plating and stainless drying up process which does not augur 
* steel for purely decorative purpose is well for their future. 
likely to be curtailed. - : 
-- Gossip in Detroit has it that Ford will _ Automobile Production and Sales 
oe ge use a cast crankshaft, employing a for-  Ngvember passenger car production... 70,500, 
Electri ° eign alloy steel. If this is true, it would Decrease from November 1930........ 32.6% 
tric Corporation be quite revolutionary practice. Engi- Eleven months production........... 1,963,590 
One Ex > Pies, See Cm, 1. 3. 1 os . ye Decrease Oe ee ae 29.4% 
chang ’ neering verdict is that it can’t be done, November passenger car sales 
oe 7 ee ge gh ce which makes the rumor all the more PI ns cyl a assnendoeasdey’ 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters | interesting. Decrease from November 1930.. ; 
ad cent (14%) on the Preferred Stock of the Eleven months sales......... os om 
orporation, payable January 1, 1932 to stock- Decrease from 1900........hccscccsees 
holders of record December: a. ; EW GUARANTEES TO CAR — : 
. A. Me ,» Treasurer. BUYERS. Competition of recent i a on estimates for October 
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The $s in Inventions 


W hat’s New in Materials Handling—Phonograph 
Records for Mailing—Pictures That Change Color 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


NCE a year, in the first week of 
QO December, a committee of the 

American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers reports to members on twelve 
months’ progress in equipment for the 
handling of materials. 

Interesting items from this year’s re- 
port (a number of which have already 
been described in previous issues of 
FORBES) : 

Industrial trucks which can reach 
heights but duck through doorways.... 
A tiering truck that can move material, 
then lift it 25 feet. . . . Special small 
trucks for narrow aisles and congested 
areas... . An apron conveyor for ores 
and other heavy materials, that cannot 
sag between its supports, yet moves free- 
ly around its sprockets. . . . Hand-lift 
trucks used in pairs (like dollies) for 
loads 10 feet long or more. ... A hand- 
lift truck of 10 tons capacity. ... 

A portable crane, one-ton capacity, for 
general lifting about a plant. , 
self-contained dumbwaiter that requires 
no attaching to the building in which it 
is installed. ... 

A half-ton hand power hoist that— 
chain included—weighs but 38 pounds. 
Aluminum alloy, of course. Similar 
hoists for two tons. ... A safety over- 
load governor that prevents the operator 
from getting over-ambitious. If the load 
is excessive, the hand wheel turns free- 
ly but the load does not budge—until 
the load is reduced.... 

Cranes operating at 600 to 700 feet per 
minute, so that two cranes do work for 
which three were formerly required. . . 
An automatic switching mechanism for 
roller conveyors, making it possible for 
a conveyor to receive loads from both 
sides of a continuous furnace alternately, 
without attention. ...A new car body 
for direct delivery of freight from-my- 
plant-to-your-plant at reduced cost... . 
Adaptation of photo-electric tubes to the 
control of overhead conveyors.... 


ERFORMANCE. “Along the New 

York waterfront, several handling 
records have been established with elec- 
tric trucks during the past year.” By 
the use of platform skids dropped onto 
skid platforms, 1,540 bags of sugar are 
unloaded from a ship’s hatch, with one 
truck, in an hour. At that, the electric 
truck is idle 25 per cent. of the time, 
because the ship’s tackle cannot keep 
pace with it. 


CHECK ON PAYROLL CHECKS. 

For six weeks now, Rex Cole, New 
York’s distributor of General Electric 
refrigerators, has been using a new idea 
in bank checks for payroll use. 

The employee’s name, instead of be- 
ing typed, printed, or stenciled onto the 
check in the usual fashion, appears as a 
reproduction of his own signature. From 


a stencil, of course. The new method 
is said to make it easier for employees to 
get checks cashed, because, as in a trav- 
eler’s check, one signature guarantees 
the genuineness of the other. (More so, 
even, than in the traveler’s check, be- 
cause the stenciled signature is on the 
front of the payroll check and the em- 
ployee must endorse it on the back; 
copying is not easy.) There is also be- 
lieved to be a protection against payroll 
padding, because wholesaling of signa- 
tures is scarcely possible. 


ALKS: POSTAGE ONE CENT. 
Imagine sending a phonograph 
record through the mail, unwrapped! 
For receipt on December 5, Chevrolet 
Motor Car Company put one million 
two hundred seventy five thousand such 
records into the mail, to announce to 
“Chevvie” owners and prospects the 1932 
model Chevrolet. Each record is four 
inches wide, plays a minute and a half. 
“Be sure to play this record to-day!” 
and “The great American value for 1932” 
are the only printed words. His curios- 
ity aroused, the recipient has to play the 
record to find out what it’s all about. 
... With address and stamp on the back, 
the record goes through the mails pre- 
cisely like a post card. It doesn’t break 
because it is made of a synthetic resin 
coated onto a paper-fiber stock. 
Chevrolet is also sending 11,800 five- 
minute records to dealers for showroom 
use. 


NOTHER ADVERTISING INVEN- 

TION. This one is for retail stores. 

It’s an improvement on the familiar 
news-picture bulletin. 

As you pause in front of the store 
window, you see a black and white pho- 
tograph. Suddenly this photograph, 
chameleon like, becomes fully colored, 
remains so long enough to hold atten- 
tion, then lapses again into black and 
white. . . . (The explanation’s simple.) 


MALL THINGS. A 200 watt flood- 

light that weighs only six pounds and 
measures less than 15 inches in height.... 
A manhole blower for industrial cooling 
that can move 950 cubic feet of air per 
minute but weighs less than 50 pounds and 
is operated by a % horse power motor. 
. . . Electric air heaters for industrial use 
with ratings up to 4,500 watts, that can 
easily be moved about and plugged in at 
any current outlet.... A portable spray 
painting outfit, electrically driven, that 
can be carried by one person. Also plugs 
in at any light socket. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Fores, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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‘Is Bear 
Market Over?” 


Write for this ~~ 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 


| BABSONCHART 


women Div, 96-1 Babson Park, Mass. =m 

















The Bache Rasiow 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for infor- 
mation and advice on stocks and bonds, 
and their inquiries will receive our care- 
ful attention, without obligation to the 
correspondent. In writing, please mention 
The Bache Review. Sent for three months, 
without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 131 

There has been this day declared a divi- 
dend of oneand three-quarters percent (134%) 
on the Preferred Stock of this Company, 
payable Friday, January 1, 1932, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
Friday, December 11, 1931. 

Checks will be mailed to stockholders by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 

G. R. SCANLAND, Vice-President 
H. C. WICK, Secretary 
New York, December 1, 1931. 














The West Penn 
Electric Company 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of $1.75 per share upon the 
Class A Stock of The West Penn Elec- 
tric Company, for the quarter ending 
December 30, 1931, payable on Decem- 
ber 30, 1931, to stockholders of record 
. 1 o of business on December 

> ; 


G. E. Murrte, Secretary. 



































THE UNITED LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY 


BANKERS BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





The Board of Directors of The United Light and 
Power Company has declared the following divi- 
dends on the stocks of the Company: 

A quarterly dividend of $1.50 a share on the 
$6.00 Cumulative Convertible First Preferred 
Stock, payable January 2, 1932, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on December 15, 1931. 

A dividend of 25¢ a share on Class ‘“‘A’”’ and 
Class ‘“B’? Common Stocks, payable February 1, 
1932, to stockholders of aed at the close of busi- 
ness on January 15, 1932. 

Stock transfer books will not be closed. 

L. H. HEINKE, Secretary. 
Chicago, December 1, 1931. 
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Q.. a What are the sources 
of Associated Gas & Electric 
System Revenue? 


A. we 1,330,000 residential, 
commercial and industrial 
customers in 26 states. Over 
90% of gross operating rev- 
enue is from electricity and 
gas — preferred types of util- 
ity service. 

Bonds of companies comprising 

the Associated System are sound 


investments, combining acknow!l- 
edged security with attractive yield. 


Write for Booklet M-1 


General Utility Securities 


Incorporated 


61 Lroadway inew York City 














Odd Lots 


Financial independence can 
be attained by thrift and 
wise investing. 

An easy and convenient plan 
is to purchase a few shares 
of seasoned investment is- 
sues whenever you have 
available surplus funds. 


Our “Odd Lot Trading” 
booklet explains clearly how 
you can start on your way 
to independence. 


Ask for F. 503 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir & (a 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 


Branch Offices 


11 W. 42d St. 41 E. 42d St. 
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The 
NATIONAL GROUP 
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NATIONAL 
ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 
NATIONAL 
PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION 
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A part of the 
MIDDLE WEST UTILIT’ES SYSTEM 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Intermediate Recovery Still Possible but 
Long-Term Outlook Remains Dubious 


By RICHARD W. SCHABACKER 


N the two weeks elapsing since our 
i] last review was written, the market 

has continued its decline from the 
tops of November 9th. It is interesting, 
however, to note the change in character 
of the decline in those two weeks. The 
first week was a steady drop on small 
volume while the second week has shown 
a slowly sagging tendency on higher vol- 
ume. 

Ordinarily, the sagging tendency of the 
price picture for the past seven trading 
days would forecast early renewal of an- 
other rapid decline. However, the in- 
crease in volume of trading and the un- 
questioned appearance of at least tem- 
porary support just when the market 
price structure appeared the weakest 
suggest the possibility of at least an in- 
termediate recovery before further de- 
clines are seen. 


HE appearance of recent support is 

hardly surprising for it came when 
most of the averages were very close to 
the previous extreme lows of October 
5th. The railroad averages have gone 
decidedly into new low ground but the 
other indexes, even some including the 
rails, met their support just when they 
were making a “double bottom” with the 
October 5th lows. 

We do not place a great deal of faith 
in the strength of the “double bottom” 
picture, though we must admit that long 
bear markets have been known to end 
that way in the past. But unless the 
market receives the psychological impe- 
tus of some important piece of good 
news we would anticipate that what- 
ever recovery we may get from this dou- 
ble bottom formation will be no more 
than temporary. 


7E are reluctant, therefore, to 
change our generally dubious 
opinion for the long-range market fu- 
ture, until we have seen longer and 
stronger support. What we do grant is 


the possibility of an intermediate recov- 
ery, to be followed by renewed decline 
and another testing of the October 5th 
lows. 

If such a recovery materializes from 
around current levels we should hardly 
expect it to go much above 90 on our 
above chart of fifty stocks, corresponding 
to the Times average, about 105 on the 
Dow-Jones index and perhaps around 
80 on the Standard Statistics average. 


T is particularly difficult to forecast 
very definitely at the present time, 
however, because so many important 
news events are directly ahead of the 
market. Failure of the railroads to win 
an early wage adjustment, to say nothing 
of a new era of receiverships, would up- 
set any calculations for even an inter- 
mediate recovery, while voluntary accep- 
tance of a rail wage reduction might 
conceivably give the market enough 
power to push on above the levels noted. 
To summarize, we still think there is 
no great hurry about completing the ad- 
vance in our long-swing investment ratio 
from 60 to 70 per cent. of funds in the 
market, and that such slow accumulation 
should be carried out only in periods of 
weakness. 


HE $short-swing speculative cam- 

, paign, mentioned first in the Novem- 
ber lst issue and made effective by the 
decline just about that date has been au- 
tomatically closed out on stop-loss or- 
ders, if our advice was followed in the 
November 15th issue. 

The intermediate recovery which we 
thought possible last issue did not ma- 
terialize for the taking of profits on this 
trading campaign and if the stop-loss in- 
structions were followed, readers got out 
of any such commitments with only a 
five-point loss. We shall await a better 
technical picture before advising re- 
purchase. 

DECEMBER 4TH, 1931. 
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Wall Sl erent 
POINTERDS 


F the major groups, the oils have 
QO acted best, with the motors, mer- 
chandise and food stocks doing 
better than the general market. Coppers 
have practically lost all of their gains 
subsequent to the lack of an agreement 
on the part of copper producers, and 
the retirement of the Phelps-Dodge 
Company from the Copper Export As- 
sociation. Public utilities have been 
weak, and the rails have reached new 
low levels led by New York Central. 
Weakness in this one-time investment 
favorite has been particularly marked, 
for since 1857, New York Central has 
not sold below 5234, that is until re- 
cently. It is probable that the present 
dividend rate will be passed, especially 
as the company’s floating debt has 
reached the unwieldy amount of over 


$50,000,000. 


N the decline of recent weeks, the 

“blue-chips” of the 1924-1929 market 
have been particularly weak, such lead- 
ing issues as American Can, Eastman 
Kodak, International Telephone, Johns- 
Manville, Paramount Publix, Radio, 
U. S. Steel and Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing, making new lows 
(other than practically all leading rails). 
Other leading “blue-chips” such as Al- 
lied Chemical & Dye, Air Reduction, 
American Tobacco, Du Pont, General 
Electric, General Motors, International 
Harvester, Union Carbide & Carbon and 
Woolworth have come very close to 
violating their October 5th lows. 

In the last stages of the upturn in 
1929, these individual issues scored sen- 
sational gains, new highs being made 
successively by these issues. May it not 
be that these self-same issues will go to 
the other extreme on the down side, and 
successively reach new lows from which 
levels a permanent rise—even though 
slow in character—can be inaugurated? 

In the belief that a large number of 
these “blue-chips” are well deflated, we 
are listing a selected group of stocks 
and purchase levels at which they would 
be attractive as investments. 


Purchase Div. Est. 1931 - 
Range Rate Earns. 
American Can.......... 50-55 5.00 5.50 
Rn ES on. dnosenkiawuene 45-48 4.00 4.45 
General Electric ........ 18-20 1.60 1.40 
Great Atlantic & Pacific 135-140 6.00 12.00 
General Motors ......... 20-22 3.00 2.25 
International Business 
Machines ....... LT 108-112 6.00 11.00 
ee: Se eae 52-56 3.00 5.00 
Union Carbide ......... 20-22 2.60 2.00 
i 2 Ss 40-45 4.00 def. 
American Tel. & Tel.... 105-110 9.00 9.20 
Columbia Gas & Elec... 16-18 1.50 1.40 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y. 60-62 4.00 5.00 
Public Service of N. J... 52-54 3.40 4.00 


In a number of individual issues with- 
in this group, still further dividend re- 
adjustments are likely. Yet at levels 
specified, it is our judgment that these 


“blue-chips” have discounted adverse 
factors now in prospct, and further that 
at such levels, the risk factor is less 
than has been the case for a decade or 
more. 


O NE of the major industries which 
have fared comparatively well in 
1931 is the shoe industry, and particu- 
larly those companies specializing in 
low-price shoes. Melville Shoe, as a 
leading unit in this industry, warrants 
special mention. Since 1925 sales have 
increased steadily, rising from $9,000,- 
000 in that year to $28,654,000 in 1930. 
Net income has kept pace, rising from 
$359,000 to $1,375,000 in that interval 
This latter sum was equal to $3.24 per 
share on the present capitalization of 
371,461 shares of common, as compared 
with $3.99 in 1929, $4.23 in 1928 and 
$3.05 in 1927. 

Unit sales thus far in 1931 have been 
most satisfactory, being in excess of 
1930, although in dollar volume a de- 
cline of 5.5 per cent. was reported for 
the first ten months of this year. Net 
profits have held up well, $1.37 having 
been reported for the first six months 
of 1931 and earnings for the full year 
should approximate $3.00, or slightly 
less than in 1930. 


ALANCE sheet as of December 31, 
1930 was strong, current assets be- 
ing in excess of $6,355,000, current lia- 
bilities $1,684,000 and net working capi- 
tal $4,671,000. Deducting therefrom 
$2,850,000 preferred stock, there is avail- 
able for the 371,461 shares of common 
slightly less than $5 per share in net 
current assets. In addition there are 
fixed assets, after proper deductions, of 
approximately $10 per share so that 
book value is about $15 per share. 
With current earnings covering the $2 
dividend by a satisfactory margin, and 
with the stock reasonably priced in 
terms of earnings, balance sheet posi- 
tion and prospects, we think that Mel- 
ville Shoe, around current levels of $20 
offers better than average possibilities 
for the next major security cycle. 


EWELL L. AVERY, president of the 
United States Gypsum Company, was 
elected chairman of Montgomery Ward & 
Company, succeeding Silas H. Strawn, 
who becomes chairman of the executive 
committee. 

E. L. Cord has again assumed the presi- 
dency of the Auburn Automobile Com- 
pany, following the resignation of R. H. 
Faulkner. 

Robert Lincoln O’Brien, of Dedham, 
Mass., was appointed to be chairman of 
the Tariff Commission, succeeding Henry 
P. Fletcher. 
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100% Profit Is Possible 
In This Bargain Stock 


We have uncovered a low-priced stock which should 
be bought by all investors who demand good income 
plus profit possibilities. 

This security is within the reach of all, selling for 
less than $30 a share. It yields approximately 10% 
and the dividend apparently is secure because it is 
covered by current earnings. This stock could easily 
bring you a profit of 100% it purchased at recent 
panic prices. For instance, if bought outright and 
held only until the high of this year is reached, the 
profit would be approximately 110%. Very few stocks 
possess greater money-making possibilities. 

Simply send your name and address and full details 
relative to this bargain stock will be sent free upon 
request. Also an interesting book called ‘‘Making 
Money in Stocks.’”” Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 295, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















Large or Small Orders 


executed with the same 
courtesy and careful at- 
tention. We have a special 
department for Odd Lots. 
[18 share orders accepted on margin] 


Helpful booklet J9 on 
Trading Methods sent free on request 


(ishoim &@ (HaPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


























“The Story of An Investor” 


Investors, new and old, can profit 
personally from the experiences of 
an investor as told in this booklet. 
A copy may be had by addressing 


Department F-1 
BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 














UTILITY 
SECURITIES 


COMPANY 


230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


Isa San F 
Kansas City Cleveland ay on 


Indianapolis Minneapolis St. Louis 
Milwaukee Louisville Des Moines 
Utility Securities Corporation 


New York Boston Washi 
"Theta  Rickenenl 

















Electric Power & Light Corporation 
Preferred Stock Dividends 

The regular quarterly dividends of $1.75 per share on 
the $7 Preferred Stock and $1.50 per share on the $6 
Preferred Stock of Electric Power & Light tion 
have been declared for payment January 2, 1922, to 
sate — of record at the close of business December 

F : A. C. BAY, Treasurer 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1931 
Par Shares Value 1930 m=months 
No 834 $38 $6.32 $3.33, 9 m 
No 4,153 21 0.15 Nil, 9 m 
No 2,402 94 See a gh, 
No __1,258 42 2.86 0.89, 9 m 
10 653 24 3.02 0.22, 9 m 
No 691 29 0: i Ae 
25 ~=2,474 55 (ieee? 
No 600 129 5.44° Nil? 
No _ 1,656 43 1.04 Nils 
No 600 26 4.16 3.38, 9 m 
No 1,061 20 ao 
No 770 82 1.41 Nil, 6 m 
No 10,155 16 ee | Raneres 
7 ls 100 39 0.03 Nil, 9 m 
No 1,830 66 B47 Nil, 6 m 
100 450 138 oe ka 
100 17,973 144 10.44 7.00, 9 m 
25 3,077 33 ee 
100 00 81 Nil Nil, 6 m 
50 =. 8, 865 61 ll rN 
No — 3,582 24 lll 
25 000 32 BE > seaieatns 
No 589 31 3.41> 2.02» 
100 2,422 268 mee <> eaeewas 
100 823 229 7.58 9.018 
25 2,691 54 1.02 Nil, 9 m 
No 188 84 5.43? 16.77, 9 m 
No 843 56 1.94 Nil, 6 m 
100 §=2,563 +137 eA adware 
25 2258 28 23e Nil, 9 m 
20 446 43 5.52 3.63, 9 m 
No 2,098 14 0.56 0.85, 9 m 
No 3,200 144 5.26 Nil, 9 m 
2  -4373 37 ee 
No 770 68 7.698 8.098 
No 740 94 oe = | eae 
No 252 42 4.220 4.379 
No _— 5,000 7 1.50 0.50, 6 m 
No 244 24 : 2.49, 9 m 
No 977 54 6.16° 0.09¢ 
No 512 16 6.64* 3.34% 
100 194 201 ls il—_—_—— er 
No 277 5 LS) lll 
No 1,123 45 1 | 
No _ 1,800 50 3.47 2.75.9 m 
25 ~=7,655 50 4.44 2.77,9 m 
No 1,174 123 | eter 
No 362 31 2,31 12), 9 m 
No 4,415 26 0.05 0.85, 9 m 
No 1, 12 135 10.35, 9 m 
No 341 68 0.41 Nil. 9 m 
No 11,684 20 1.76 1.52* 
No 1,037 30 2.03 1.01, 6 m 
No 34,011 6 061 0.45" 
No 11,457 i | re 
No 1733 43 | er 
Ne «2113 12 Nil® Nil, 6 m 
No 4,743 32 0.05 Nil, 9 m 
ay 6«= 2-530 34 4.86 2.47, 9 m 
100 500 154 ee 
10 ~=—1,000 29 Nilk 
No 6,295 8 Nil Nil, 9 m 
No 504 63 4.048 Nils 
100 516 217 9.10 Nil, 6 m 
50 1,689 96 3.60 0.55, 9 m 
No 1,050 39 1.10 0.39, 3 m 
No = 3,502 22 6.03 3.04, 6 m 
20 11,066 31 4.64 3.34, 9 m 
No 2,261 63 a i ee 
No 894 Ag 5.32 3.95.9 m 
No- 1,877 25 2.86 2.37% 
me. A511 135 1.07 Nil, 3 m 
No 239 43 6.37 0.03, 6 m 
No 100 49 Nil Nil, 9 m 
No 730 18 4.284 1.62, 6 m 


*Including — on old sto¢ék. 
April 30. (g) Year ended Tune 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


8% in common stock. (w) 9 months. 


(a) Partly extra. 
(i) Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in common stock. 
(x) 8 months only. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


N. Y. S. B 


Ae ROGUEHON 5 40s cRace ae 


Alleghany Corp. 


Amer. 


Amer. 


Baldwin Locomotive ....... 
Baltimore & Ohito.....<..... 
J) ie. ie re 
Beechnut Packing.......... 


3endix Aviation ........... 


Bethlehem Steel............ 


Borden Company.......... 


Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 
Brook. Union Gas......... 
COW SOE. obs csiviescces 
Add. Machine.. 
PAD POTHUGGL 5 oc 5sccc cans 


Burroughs 


California Packing......... 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 


SS 2 ea ere 
Celotex Company.......... 
Cog ee oa 
Chesapeake Corp. 


Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. 
Childs Company rc byes tans 


BOG a re 
BOS OS ere 


Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 
Columbia Gas & Elec....... 
Commercial Credit......... 
Commonwealth & Southern. 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y... 
Contmental Can............ 
Continental Motors........ 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 


Corn Prod. Refining....... 


Che ee ee 


Cuban American Sugar.... 


Curtiss-Wright 


Davison Chemical.......... 


Delaware & Hudson....... 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 


Diamond Match .......... 
i Ee eee 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 


Eastman Kodak ........... 
Pec. AMIO-LANE. 6 6ics-s coca 
Electric Power & Light... 
BERN ee WE otaehas Ahad ® otic 


Foster Wheeler ........... 


Foundation Co. 
Preeport “LORAs oi... 5.6cee ses 


eee eeeereee 


Allied Chemical............ 
Adis CHAOS .6. cinccc ass 
American Bank Note...... 
American Brake Shoe. kaise 
ey ee SC, rr 
Amer. Car & Foundry...... 
Amer. & Foreign Power.... 
PSMOTICA TOP ooo osecsieas aden 
American International..... 
LOCOMOTIVE ..4 5 520s 
American Radiator......... 
Rolling Mill........ 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... 
ys. ome i: ae 
American Tobacco “B”.... 
AMeP. WOOIEHs a. 000 6 occ 
Anaconda Copper.......... 
Andes Copper ....0..0..205 
Armour of Ti “A”......... 
Assoc. Dry Goods.......... 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 
Atlantic Refining .......... 
Auburn Automobile ........ 


Chesapeake & Ohio......... 


(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


Div. 
Rate 


Long Term 
Price Range 


223- 22; 
57- 5: 


355- 65; 
200- 26; 


160- 34: 
63- 30; 
158- 39; 


116- 24; 
199- 14; 
54- 24; 


150- 16; 
145- 18; 
55- 15; 
144- 28; 


293- 37; 


96- 36; 
310-114; 
235- 81; 
166- 5; 


175- 25; 
68- 10; 
27- 2; 
76- 19; 

298- 97; 


268- 83; 


154- 16; 
514- 60; 


67- 15; 
145- 40; 
56- 8; 
101- 44; 
104- 14; 
141- 37; 


187- 53; 
82- 9; 


249- = 
56- 29 

249- 18; 
89- 14; 


85- 41; 


99- 30; 
515- 14; 
86- 3 
120- 21; 
112- 32> 
280- 32; 
45- 3; 
76- 22; 
141- 14; 
181- 41; 
96- 18; 
141- 30; 
71- 14; 
30- 7: 
183- 56; 
134- = 
20. 
63- 7; 
126- 35; 
122- 48; 
60- 2: 
30- 2; 


81- 10; 


230- 93; 
173- 69; 
255-115; 


126- 57; 


503- 80; 


265- 70; 
174- 33; 
104- 15; 
94- 10; 


105- 33 
184- 
109- 20; 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 


’20-’30* 
29-30 
24-30 
°20-’30* 
’25-’30 
°27-’30 
27-30 
°25-’30 
25-30 
’27-’30 
*22-’30 
"23~-’30 
29-30 
29-30 
*22-'30* 
*22-30 
’22-’30 
°24-30* 
°20-’30 
°24-’30* 
’28-'30 
25-30 
°25-’30 
24-30 
22-30 
°23-'30* 
28-30 


'29-'30 
'23-'30 
'22-'30 
'23-'30 
'29-'30 
'23-'30 
'25-'30* 
'23-'30 
°24-"30 
; °26-'30 
'25-'30* 
'25-'30 
'26-'30 
'26-'30 
'22-'30 
'26-'30 
'20-'30 
'27-'30 
'22.'30* 
'22-'30 
'24-'30 
°25-'30 
22-730" 
°20-'30* 
'26-'30* 
'25-'30 
'29-'30 
'23-'30" 
'20-'30 


2: "22-30 


’21-’30 
26-30 
21-30 
’21-’30 
°29-’30 


’20-’30* 
’20-30 
22-30 
719-30* 
28-30 
°22-30* 


22-30 
28-30 
25-30 
23-30 
*29-’30 
; ’23-'30 
26-30 


FORBES for 


High Low 
10934- 52 


20134- 121% 
13234- 743% 
11%- 3% 


295%- 93% 
20334- 8754 
120 - 42 

235%- 9% 
29514- 84% 
27%- 5% 
87%- 22 

144%4- 4% 
62 - 37% 
251%4- 12% 
703%%- 22% 
7: 4- 37 

69%- 31% 
1293%- 80% 
4514- 32% 
32-% 10 

31 - 15% 
53 - 10% 
45 - 14 

131%4- 33% 
143%%- 2% 
30%- 9% 
54%- 14% 
46%- “37 


3334- 8 
253%4- 1134 
170 - 97% 
32%4- 8% 


783%4- 423% 
107 - 5334 


18534- 9144 
743%- 20 
6034- 14% 
3934- 83% 
6414- 10 
171%4- 3% 


43%4- 13% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


(n) Year ended October 31. 
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Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
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(e) Year ended 


(p) Year ended November 30. 


(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 
(z) Plus 3% in stock. 
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Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1930 
No 413 $110 $2.44 
No 28,846 14 1.90 
No 5.353 11 3.63 
10 43,500 18 3.25 
No 324 32 7.07 
No 2,000 6 3.26 
No 1,788 14 3.51 
No 1,167 47 Nil 
No 1,417 37 3.16 
No 1,728 7 Nil 
100 2,490 164 je a 
No 198 116 Nil 
No 707_—Ss Nil 7.89 
100 400 111 4.69 
No 1,600 38 0.20 
10 1,512 24 Nil 
100 1,358 163 6.01 
100 goo. ii2 Nilé 
No 670 31 11.53 
No 4,409 59 4.55 
No 14,584 10 0.67 
No 1,000 53 Nil 
No 6,632 44 2.07 
No 1,182 10 1.35 
No 9,340 33 1.669 
10 5,518 15 1.90 
5 6,983 ae 3.04 
No 1,813 30 1.15 
50 1,210 99 2.07 
25 2277 33 7.15 
No 1,418 38 9.653 
25 548 42 4.00 
No 1,909 21 1.40 
No 300 52 8.35 
No 772 70 2.60 
No 1,438 48 6.70 
No 1,900 44 0.80 
No 809 116 3.00 
100 828 131 347 
No 4,621 33 Nil 
No 2,730 20 2.78? 
10 6,286 17 3.40 
No 724 10 Nil 
No 1,190 29 3.01 
No 6,202 15 4.10 
100 310 212 7.58 
No 5,448 19 1.99 
100 4,993 161 a 
100 338 242 6.63 
100 1,571 124 7.33 
100 1,406 243 21.97 
No — 6,187 32 4.36 
No 2,100 10 0.91 
100 2,480 °183 6.95 
25 5,678 27 3.07 
No 15,000 4 0.60 
50 2,453 68 4.02 
No 3,113 46 5.90 
50 13,039 97 5.29 
100 450 167 1.84 
No 4,428 36 0.71 
25 2,433 72 0.91 
No 396 73 0.20 
No 5,503 30 4.01 
No 3,874 86 4.37 
No 13,161 Z 0.02 
No 2,377 18 1.45 
50 1,400 90 4.04 
No 1,338 7 1.28 
10 2,000 16 Nil 
No 1,989 79 Nil 
10 9,000 16 3.43 
10 300 31 Nil 
100 654 116 4.08 
No 4,846 40 3.01 
No 6,160 50 3.01 
100 100 173 Nil 


*Including prices on old stock. 
(zg) Year ended Tune 30. 


April 30. 
( ap 


Before charges for depletion. 


8% in common stock. 





(w) 9 months. 





1931 


Earns, 1931 
m=>months 


Nil, 6 m 
$1.07, 9 m 
2.74, 9 m 
2.08, 9 m 
2.10, 6 m 
1.14, 9 m 


ee eeee 


Nil, 9 m 


7.62, 9 m 
2.87,.10 m 
Nil, 9 m 
Nil, 9 m 


eee eee 


eee eee 


Nil, 9 m 


1.56, 9 m 
2.10, 9 m 


se $0 4% 


eeeeee 
eee eee 


ee eee 


eeeeee 


eee eee 


eee eee 


(a) Partly extra. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 

(r) Paid in common stock. 

(x) 8 months only. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


Div. 

es aoe Rate 
General Asphalt ........... $2 
General Electric........... 1.60 
General Poots.... 6.2. 006s 3 
General Motors............ 3 
General Railway Signal.... 5 
Gillette Safety Razor....... ee 
Rept: URINE oso eaasa'ess aio ies a 2.50 
GQGEEIGH:, BB: Fis c cies sciences 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 3 
Graham-Paige Motors...... 


Great Northern Pfd........ 4 
Gulf States Steel.......... si 
Hershey Chocolate......... 5 
Hudson & Manhattan....... 3.50 
Pisdson, Mor... 2 sc ss 1 
PARRY OG ce in. '5:5.0)0 0550-0150 - 
Tiinows Centiral.ii:s so cccess 
Interboro Rapid Transit....  .. 
Int. Business Machine...... 6u 
ANGE TART VOSEER 5x, 05céc.sseasr0,000 2.50 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.20 
Int. Paper & Power “A”... .. 
Tet: Te ee PE ac ccscseesas 1 
Kelvmator Corp. . ............+ is 
Kennecott Copper.......... 1 
PGI hc Os a0. 00-0) 4a xaissn aves 1.60 
[Gee ae a |: rr 1.60 
Krower. Grecery... .. 0 <i<s060 1 
Tee VAMNOY «a. 5.0 0. :k:6'0 ssa ‘ 
Liggett & Myers “B”....... 5a 
SS ee er 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 3a 
Loriilard “PGDAaCCO. ...0.4..<.6-0 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate...... 4 
pO Sy i. ee Z 
LES Ae | 2a - Cree SAL 3u 
Mid-Continent Pet. ........ sa 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... 
Wiiseours Paci <.. .....ssc 0s 
Montgomery Ward......... 

AME’ DOGHINS. oc00cw sn aseue 
National Biscuit ........... 2.80 
Wat, Bellas Mess...........% A 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 1.50 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 2.60 
INGE: SHCA fois Sis hs.aeie-wainsoss 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central......... 4 
Ni. 2, Gia: i St. Lote se on 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 4 
Norfolk & Western........ 10 
North American........... 10r 
North American Aviation.. 
Northern Pacific........... 
Pacific Gas & Electric...... 2 
Packard Motors ........... 0.40 
Pan-American Pet. “B”.... 0.80 
Paramount Publix......... 10r 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 2 
Pere Marquette............ y 
Phillips Petroleum......... x 
Praitie Ol! G 4648 vas cassie *! 
Pressed Steel Car......... ve 
Public Service of N. J..... 3.40 
Pullman, Incorporated...... 3 
Radio Corporation......... rth 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum “A”... 
RO RNN Fisica cab aise stee 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc. ..... RA 
BO BROIBEE s... 5.5 )5 6500 Sa1s oa 0.40 
REDUWBC StOCl. cx. 50s secede i 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Rossia Insurance........... 2.20 
St. Louis-San Francisco.... F 
Seare ROCCE «06.6 6 e:.c400000 2.50t 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil... .. 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... 


(k) Year ended September 30. 


(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 





Long Term 
Price Range 


97- 22; ’20-’30 


403- 
137- 
282- 
153- 
143- 

82- 
109- 
155- 

61- 
155- 

96- 


144- 
74. 
140- 
84- 


154- 
62- 
255- 
395- 
73- 
92- 
201- 


91- 
156- 
92- 
46- 
145- 


127- 
128- 
96- 
178- 
47- 


90- 
242- 
382- 

62- 

67- 
101- 
400- 


119- 
237- 


20- 
119- 


137- 
163- 
96- 
154- 
110- 
260- 
70- 
66- 
80- 
138- 


200- 47 


420- 
52- 
148- 
58- 
35- 
146- 
66- 
278- 


134- 
198- 

46- 
144- 


3; 
42; 


Se 

73 
30; 
34; 
33% 
67; 
iis 
» 

3; 
ac: 


(c) Year ended February 28. 


; °26-’30* 
; °26-’30* 
; °25-’30* 
; '25-’30 
; °27-’30 
; °28-'30 
; 20-’30 
; 27-30 
; 25-30 
; 27-30 
; 725-30 


; °27-30 
; °24-’30 
; '22-’30 


20-30 


; 26-30 


22-30 
*24-’30 


; °20-30* 
; °28-'30 
; °20-'30 
; °23-'30 
; ’26-'30 
; 20-30 
; '26-30 


28-30 
°24-30* 


22-30 


; 724-30 
; 723-’30 


”24-’30* 
24-30 
28-30 
20-30 
*25-’30* 


22-30 
’23-’30* 


*21-‘30 


; ’24-’30* 
; ’28-'30 
; °22-'30 
; ’27-'30 


*22-"30 
"22-’30* 


; 29-30 
; 23-30 


; °24-’30 
; ’27-30 
; °22-’30 
; ’20-’30 


47 - 9% 
5434- 245% 
56 - 30% 
48 - 22% 
84%- 22% 
3834- 9% 
42%- 18 
20%- 5 
523%4- 16 
6%- 1% 
6934- 20 
3714- 6 


10334- 71% 
4414- 27 
6 «+ 1 
13%- 334 


89 - 123% 
34 - 6% 
17934- 92 
601%4- 22% 
20%- 7% 
10%- 1% 
3834- 10% 


15%- 6 
31%- 10% 
295¢- 19 


54%- 35% 
21%- 10 


103%4- 38% 
437%- 1534 
106%- 53 

16%4- 5 

26%- 5% 
424,- 81% 
29%- 8% 


40%- 15% 
8334- 3734 
10 - 1% 


444%4- 141% 
132%- 28 
88 - 6% 
94%- 23 
217-112 
90%4- 26 
i = Ms 
60%- 18% 


54%- 2956 
11%- 4 

36%- 20 

50%4- 10% 
64 - 22 

85 - 13% 
165%- 4% 
20%- 5% 
7%- 1% 
9614- 51% 
58%- 19% 


27¥%z- 71% 
241%4- 1% 
971%4- 43 
1934- 3% 
10%- 3 
25%- 5% 
541%4- 35% 
26 - 9 
623%4- 5% 


63%4- 31 
15%- 5¥% 
30 - 6 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


(n) Year ended October 31. 
(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 
(z) Plus 3% in stock. 


(p) Year ended 


Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


Year ended 
ovember 30. 


41 
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42 
Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
25 30,000 $18 
No 746 37 
25 2,774 24 
100 3,724 176 
1. 1 298 197 
No 12, 664 4 
No Ei 162 67 
No 13,103 46 
25 25,518 48 
10 3=1,291 21 
No 1,961 34 
25 9,850 45 
No 2,540 11 
No 2,408 20 
No = 3,297 9 
25 24,847 29 
No 700 35 
25 4.386 42 
No 2,223 202 
No 2,082 14 
No 14,530 34 
No 2,925 74 
No 23,315 14 
20 861,213 48 
No 374 ~=101 
No 397 22 
20 600 45 
No 984 63 
No _—11,464 22 
100 8, 687 204 
100 667 166 
No 3,827 18 
100 1,024 206 
No 3,172 20 
50 2,586 87 
50 800 52 
5S 3.000 12 
10 9 750 16 
No 1,473 = $23 
No 2,404 23 
No 3,908 18 
No 8,293 24 
No 4,348 35 
No 7,489 6 
No 6,564 32 
Wo 2132 34 
No 8,513 8 
No 30,275 8 
No 1,167 47 
No 14,386 39 
No — 1,589 27 
5 7,000 6 
No 5,691 12 
25 46 4525 74 
25. 2975 58 
5 1,390 16 
No 13,717 13 
1 802 i 
25 2,000 e 
10 530 96 
10 25,595 11 
100 342 AF 
No — 9,090 16 
No 801 4 
10 4,000 17 
No 5,897 3 
25 16,851 39 
0. 2577 16 
25 560 54 
No 440 27 
25 ~6,000 38 
No 744 10 
No 9,000 6 
No 2,221 10 
No — 1,775 ie. 


*Including prices on old stock. 
April 30. (g) Year ended Jure 30. 


Earns 
1930 


$0.605 
1.49 
3.27 
8.24 
4.72 
1.22 
5.70 
2.87 
1.65 
0.98 
0.27 


1.53 
5.50 
3.12 
Nil 
0.79 
5.47 
2.19 
15.63 
1.28 
0.78 
4.24 
1.53 
4.01 
2.96 
Nil 
3.42 
4.42 
Nil 
9.12 


0.68 
5.42 
2.43 


1.90 
0.55 

Nil 
2.35 
6.08 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 
in common stock. 


(w) 9 months. 


Earns, 1931 


m=months 
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0.19, 9 m 


(a) Partly extra. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 


(r) Paid in common stock. 
(x) 8 months only. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 
(z) Plus 3% in stock. 


N. Y. 5. E. 


Socony-Vacuum ........... 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 
OUEEE I PACING 6.6 sinc donne 
Southern Railway.......... 
standard Brands.i.i<. ss. 
Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Stewart-Warner 
Studebaker Corp. ...,...... 


Texas Corporation......... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 
Donaceo: Products... ..<o.s.0:.0 
DRRBRRIBOTICA 6. a.6s:s v2 505.0 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher... 
Union Oil of California.... 
WIOM PACUIC. oc cswcc cece sa 
United Aircraft & Transport 
United Corporation........ 
United jo ee 


eer e ee eeee 


ee Sees 
S. Industrial Alcohol.... 
a Ee re 
S. Pipe & Foundry...... 
S. Realty & Improve.... 
We PERMMIEE Sices ota aie aans 
Be Es ici cual a: eave 


Wabash Railway........... 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... 
Western Usiotl..........50. 
Westinghouse Air Brake.... 
Westinghouse Electric...... 
Wile BROCE icc bce caccase 
Willys-Overland 
Woolworth, F. W.......... 


SGGGGGG 


NEW YORK CURB 


Aluminum Co. of America.. 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”...... 
Amer. Gas & Electric...... 
Amer. Superpower.....:... 
Assoc. Gas & Elec. “A”.... 
POR ORO 65s i5:6.0.i0i0sa st0.a5 
Brazilian Traction......... 
Central Pub. Service “A”... 
Central States Electric..... 
A TEIEG SOE VIDS osisicc ka cases 
Con. Gas (Baltimore)...... 
Electric Bond & Share..... 


Ford of Canada “A”...... 
Ford of England.......... 


Goldman Sachs........:... 
oS SEE SE re oe eee are 


[soo Se 0” re 


Mo.-Kansas Pine Line...... 
Middle West Utilities...... 


National Investors.......... 


New. Jemsey ZING .....5.606 5% 
Newmont Mining.......... 
Niagara Hudson Power.... 
Northern States Power “A” 


PORN 5 cartier oral adiaress 
Pitney Bowes Post. Meter.. 


a 
Shenandoah Corp. ......... 
Standard Oil of Indiana.... 
Standard Oil of Kentucky. . 
Standard Oil of Ohio...... 
Standard Pwr. & Light “B” 
Swift & Co. 
Transcont. Air Transport... 


United Founders........... 
United Light & Power “A” 
Utilities Power & Light.... 


(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


Div. 
Rate 


$1 


1.20 
3.50 
2.50 
2a 


1.20 


- WWh 


0.40 
9.40 


4r 
0.60 


1.60 


3: 
1 


Long Term 
Price Range 


48- 19; 
50- 10; 
92- 31; 
158- 78; 
165- 17; 
89- 14; 
244- 40; 


262- 70; 


96- 6 
138- 7; 
272- 89; 

68- 31; 
293- 49; 
105- 21; 
35- 3; 
234- 51; 


we 


146- 32; 
287- 37; 
69- 18; 
24- 8&8; 
226- 4; 
209- 45; 
128- 28; 
42- 5; 
57- 14; 
65- 3; 
92- 45; 
236- 37; 
30- 8; 
301- 82; 
30- 5; 
Zi- 5; 
50- 10; 
40- 2: 
103- 30; 
180- 19; 
134- 43: 
190- 18; 
140- 27; 
S05: 3% 
76- 6; 
62- 12; 
90- 7: 


"24-30 
’27-30 
’27-’30 
*22-’30 
°22-’30 
26-30 
°25-’30 


; °26-’30 
; °22-30 
; 720-30 
; °24-’30 


; '26-’30 
; 26-30 
; *22-’30* 
; °22-'30* 
; 29-30 


; ’*23-’30* 
; 724-’30 
; 24-30 
; °29-’30 


20-30 


°22-'30 
24-°30 
22°30 
27-30 
22°30 
22-30 
25-30 
°26-'30* 


; 25-30 
; '26-’30 
; ’24-30 
; ’29-'30 
> °25-"30 
; 729-30 
; '28-'30 
s 25-'30 
; ’28-’30* 
; °26-’30* 


25-"30 
28-30 
29-30 
’28-"30 
’28-30* 
22-"30 
23-'30 
’28-"30 
29°30 
29-30 
29-’30 
25-30 
29-"30 
22-30 
29-30 
29-30 
29-30 
29-30 
23-’30* 
’23-’30* 
27-"30 
°25~30* 
24-30* 
28-30 
29-30 
27-"30 
25-'30* 
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21 - 11% 
17%- 7 
5414- 2834 
109%4- 31 
65%- 9% 
2014- 12% 
883¢- 29% 
5134- 28% 
5214- 28% 
21%- 4% 
i 
36%4- 15 
5534- 20% 
59 - 19% 
44%- 1% 
18 - 3% 


753%4- 23% 


31%4- 10% 
6734- 28% 
3714- 1956 
56. - 21% 
7734- 203% 
1034- 3 
37%- 11 
36%4- 8 
203%%4- 5% 
15234- 53 
26 - 5 
20%- 3% 
15034- 49% 
361%- 16 
10734- 3234 
26%4- 73 
8 - 1% 
7234- 4214 
224 - 66 
12%4- 35% 
9714- 32% 
191%- 47% 
23%- 5% 
6%4- 1% 
2814- 7 
1954- 2% 
12%- 2 
20%4- 5% 
101 - 60% 
61 - 14% 
290%4- 8% 
19%- 5% 
11%- 2% 
7514- 38 
72 - 473; 
11 - 156 
25%4- 8 
6%- 2% 
51 - 25% 
587%- 135% 
1514- 65% 
15234- 8054 
8%- 3 
10 - 25% 
21%- 5% 
85%- 1% 


3814- 15% 
235%4- 13%4 


621%4- 35 

50 - 27% 
3034- 2034 
8%- 3% 
10%- 2 

3414- 8% 
14-33% 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
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Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices % 
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63 
16.6 
10.0 
5.0 
10.0 


10.5 
5.3 


6.0 
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i. 
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9.9 
20.0 


(e) Year ended 
(p) Year ended November 30. 
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What Do You Get 


Out of Business? 


Here is a book for today! 
A book for these troublesome times! 


It will show you how to live a full life no matter what your 
financial conditions are. 


It will make you appreciate other things in life than money. 
It will bring you closer to your family and friends. 

It will bring you peace of mind—interest in new things. 

It will give you a wider horizon. 


It will encourage you—help you to lead an enthusiastic, joy- 
ful, vigorous, zestful life. 


How To Get The Most Out Of Business 
By B. C. FORBES 
248 Pages of Observations—of Sound, Practical Advice 
—Intimate Interviews with Successful Men— 
Terse Epigrams 
Every line in this book applies to the business man today. 
Here are a few of the 165 Subjects: 


What constitutes Success in Business? How Workers are given Steady Employ- 


The “Triangle” in every Business Man’s ment 
Life Which Locations are best for Industrial 
How to win a Maximum of Happiness Plants? 


What do you really want? The Answer 
Why I came near losing my Job 

This Plan Means Contented Employees 
How to be a Popular Executive 
Youthful or Elderly Executives? Which? 
If “terribly busy” you lack Self-Organ- 

ization 

Why this Man’s Business went to Pieces 
How to Win Good-Will 


Rewards for Employees 

How to get the Most out of Life 
How much Leisure? How much Work? 
J. P. Morgan’s Business Code 

To get best results from Workers 
Should Presidents turn Salesmen? 

Are you Defending your Title? 

Are you the Schwab, Ford, Gary type? 
Leaders, not Drivers, now in Demand 
These Methods will buck up Salesmen Is Soft-Heartedness a Handicap? 

The three M’s of Management Many Modern Fields for Fortune Making 


Get this Book for FREE EXAMINATION—pay for it only if 
you like it. The Coupon will bring it to you. 


5 12-15-31 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Send me a copy of B. C. Forbes’ book “How to Get the Most Out of Business.” ([] I shall pay $2.50 
when billed. 
[1] Remittance enclosed. It is understood that I may return the book within one week and owe you 
nothing (or that you will refund the money if I remit with this order). 
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Good Stocks to Put in 


FORBES for 





Christmas Stockings 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





Varied Assortment of Christmas Stocks 


ee Approx. Shares 1930 1931 Range . 

W ITH Securities Price Div. Yield Outstanding Earnings High pn ducers, it has suffered 
suitable for from _over-production, 
Christmas gifts Borden Co. ....... 48 $3.00 6.8% 4,389,632 $5.12 76% 37 stimulated by high 

“marked down to new General Electric ...26 1.60 6.0 28,845,928 190 5434 24% prices of 1928, 1929 and 

lows” for the third do. “Special” ....11 60 5.4 4,292,963 rar 12% 11 1930. In recent months, 

successive year, holiday Gt. Northern pfd...21 4.00 18.9 2,489,384 7.25 69% 20 however, the world’s 
shoppers find the prob- Hershey Chocolate..81 5.00 6.1 706,520 7.89 103% 71% leading producers have 
vase ngage invest” Kennecott Copper...12 1.00 81 9,393,150 1.66 31374 10% _—taken’ steps to Segpntoe 
ments more  puzzlin : mi ais outpu orderly cur- 
than ever. Stocks ree National Laad...... *~ 5.00% 5.7 S09551 7.58 132 84% poe re a leaders of 
being offered this sea- National Steel .....25 2.00 8.0 2,156,832 3.91 58 18% the industry hope the 





son at a fifth to a tenth 
of the prices quoted at 


t Not including 25 cents a share extra. 


adjustment will be suffi- 
cient to enable the 





their 1929 peaks, and, 

as in the case of other commodities, the 
lower prices fall the smaller demand seems 
to become. 

Intrinsic values, at least in the case of 
bonds, have been ignored in the rush to 
convert holdings into cash or to guard 
against losses. One-time popular yard- 
sticks, such as yields and “times-earnings 
ratios,” virtually have been forgotten. 
Demand for stocks, according to brokers, 
develops chiefly on declines to new low 
levels or is based on reputations of 
nationally known companies. 

In spite of the severe decline in stock 
prices and the disappointments security 
buyers have experienced in late years, cor- 
porate shares still are regarded with favor 
by those who have small sums to invest. 
As a matter of fact, inquiries for stocks 
have increased lately, brokers report, and 
small blocks are being taken out of the 
market daily to be placed in safety boxes. 


| ew the old-time favorites that have 
; been discussed in this column from 
time to time retain their popularity, these 
including American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, United States Steel common, 
American Can, General 

Motors, National Bis- 


In the railroad list New York Central, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Union 
Pacific, Pennsylvania and New Haven 
still are favorites in many sections of the 
country. 

A diversified selection of stocks suitable 
for Christmas gifts might be made from 
the following companies, whose positions 
will be discussed in detail below: The 
Borden Company, General Electric, Great 
Northern, Hershey Chocolate, Kennecott 
Copper, National Lead and National Steel. 


HE Kennecott Copper Corporation, 

with its subsidiaries, is regarded as the 
second largest copper producer in the 
world. It owns all the stock of the Braden 
Copper Company and almost all the out- 
standing shares of Utah Copper, which in 
turn owns almost half the stock of 
Nevada Consolidated. The company is 
engaged in the fabricating end of the busi- 
ness through acquisition of the Chase 
Companies, Inc. 

Kennecott is a member of Copper Ex- 
porters, Inc., which controls foreign 
marketing of virtually all the world’s pro- 
duction of copper. Along with other pro- 


strong companies to 
avert further difficulties. 

The decline in copper prices to record 
lows this year not only seriously affected 
earnings of copper producers, but revived 
agitation for a tariff on foreign copper. 
Although many in the trade consider 
tariff legislation unlikely at an early date, 
Kennecott with large domestic production 
would be better fixed than some of its 
competitors if a tariff were imposed, it is 
believed. 

The company has no direct funded debt, 
but there is outstanding an issue of 
$2,450,000 serial 5s, 1940, of the Chase 
Brass & Copper Company. Capitalization 
consists of 9,393,150 shares of capital stock 
of no par value. 

The decline in copper prices last year 
reduced earnings considerably and net 
income fell to $15,586,000, or $1.66 a share, 
from the high record of $52,000,000, or 
$5.55 a share, recorded in 1929. 

Dividends have been reduced three times 
since the 1928-1929 boom, first from $5 to 
$3 a share, then to $2 and this year to $1 
a share. 

The General Electric Company is one of 
the largest manufacturers in the world of 

electrical equipment, ap- 
pliances, etc., for in- 





cuit and Columbia Gas 
& Electric. Even rail- 
road shares, which have 
been depressed more 
seriously than  indus- 


600 [MILLIONS of POUNDS 


COPPER PRODUCTION 
KENNECOTT COPPER CORP. 


dustrial and household 





use. The company, be- 
sides its directly owned 
plants, holds substan- 
tial investments in many 





500 
trials and utilities, are 
being purchased by 


small investors at levels | 490 


other concerns in this 
country engaged in the 
electrical field as well 





which seem attractive 
in comparison with 
high quotations estab- 


as in foreign manufac- 
turing and utility enter- 
prises. Among its well 





lished in 1929. Some | 20° 


favorites in this group 
have fallen to prices 























known products com- 
monly used in the 
household are electric 











never before reached in 200 1925 











1926 


1927 1928 


1929 





lamps, electric refriger- 
ators and radios. 


1930 








organized trading. 














1931 
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General Electric holds a 32 per cent. 
interest in the common stock of the Radio 
Corporation of America and with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company holds control. 

Funded debt of General Electric is out- 
standing to the amount of about $2,000,000 
3%s, 1942. Capitalization consists of 
4,292,963 shares of $10 par value “special” 
stock, carrying a 6 per cent. cumulative 
dividend, and 28,845,928 shares of common 
of no par value. The common shares were 
split on a four-for-one basis in 1930 and 
previous to that on the same basis in 
1926. 

Net income declined last year to 
$57,491,000, or $1.90 a_ share, from 
$67,289,000, or $2.24 a share, on the pres- 
ent common stock. In the first nine 
months this year net income fell further 
to $32,685,000, or $1.07 a share, from 
$44,450,000, or $1.47 a share, in the first 
three quarters of last year. 

Dividends are being paid at the rate of 
6@ cents a year on the special stock and at 
the rate of $1.60 a year on the common. 


HE Great Northern Railway’s lines 

extend from Duluth and Minneapolis 
to the Pacific Coast along the northern 
boundary of the United States. With the 
Northern Pacific, the Great Northern 
jointly controls the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, known as the Hill roads. With 
the last named, which controls the Colo- 
rado & Southern, Great Northern gains 
direct access to Chicago, Kansas City and 
Denver together with an outlet to the 
Gulf. Freight traffic consists largely of 
products of mines and agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

The company has a funded debt of 
about $354,500,000, and its capitalization 
consists of 2,489,384 shares of preferred 
stock of $100 par value. No common stock 
ever was issued. 

Net income declined last year to $18,- 
036,000, equal to $7.25 a share, from 
25,668,000, or $10.31 a share, in 1929. On 
the basis of recent results, earnings for 
this year are expected to net about $2.50 a 
share for the preferred stock. 

Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of $3 a share, the semi-annual distri- 
bution in June having been reduced to 
$1.50, making a total of $4 a share for 
1931. Previously the semi-annual pay- 
ments were $2.50 each, or $5 a year. 


HE National Lead Company is one of 
the leading manufacturers of paint and 
other products derived from tin and lead, 
printers’ supplies, bearing metals and 
miscellaneous products. The company is 
regarded as the largest consumer of lead 
and the second largest user of tin. Oper- 
ations of subsidiaries have been greatly 
simplified in recent years and several im- 
portant acquisitions have been affected. 
The company has no funded debt. Its 
capitalization consists of 243,676 shares of 
7 per cent. preferred, 103,277 shares of 6 
per cent. preferred and 309,831 shares of 
common stock of $10 par value. The 
senior shares have a par value of $100. 
Net income fell sharply last year to 
$4,675,000, equal to $7.58 a share on the 
common, from $10,720,000, or $25.49 a 
share, in 1929. In the latter year earnings 
included non-recurring profits. 
Dividends are being paid at the annual 





ONE MONTH 
FREE TRIAL 





Our Record of Profits 


for the Past 3 Months 


During the past three months we tele- 
graphed a total of 32 recommendations to 
our various trading groups. (Wire cfients 
are separated in groups in order that our 
purchases and sales may be executed with- 
out affecting the market, which is very 
important now that the market is often 
extremely ‘‘thin’’ and difficult to get in 
and out ef with large transactions.) 

These recommendations showed a_ total 
gain of 49 points of profits against losses 
of 27% points. No loss exceeded 3% points 
and only one was that large. We bend 
every effort toward the limitation of risks 
and in the six months since this service 
has been operating, only three losses have 
exceeded 2'/ points. 

Recommendations were confined to lead- 
ing stocks, and because of our special plan 
for the limitation of losses, there were 
periods when no recommendations were out- 
standing. 








NEILL-TYSON 


Wire Trading Service 


Tor the person who can appreciate a policy 
that stresses the limitation of losses rather than 
the continuous participation in the market re- 
gardless of conditions, we offer the Neill-Tyson 
Wire Trading Service. Recommendations cover 
the intermediate trend rather than day-to-day 
attempts to “scalp.” 

Our telegrams contain definite advices for 
either the long or short side. Not more than 
three commitments are outstanding at any one 
time, and for clients whose trading capital is 
limited we make only one recommendation at 
a time in low-priced stocks. 


Try Us for 1 Month! 


We do not ask you to judge us on promises, 
or even on past performances. All that we say 
is—try us out for one month! Our limited 
Introductory Plan is very simple, very liberal 
and gives you. the opportunity of checking up on 
our advices without cost. Use this coupon! 


NS SS Se! Me | ey SS NS YS 


S-12-15 


Neill-Tyson, Inc., 366 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


Please enter my subscription to your Telegraphic Trading Service for a period of 
three months. At the end of one month from the date of the first recommendation 
received from you I will remit $75, the full service fee for the three months’ period; 
or, I will notify you to cancel this subscription and will then owe you nothing. 
I understand that your telegrams to me will be sent “charges collect.” 


ee ee ee 


Telegraphic Address 


Street and Number........... 


ate: An SRO ois ane cien buna 
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Designate choice of service: [] Western Union; [ Postal Telegraph 








Your Estate 
in 1950? 


A Trustee with proven ability 
assures continuity of manage- 
ment until the younger gen- 
eration is prepared to assume 


responsibility. 


CGHEMICAL 
BAN K 
TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
1824 


Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
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rate of $5 a share, this rate having been 
maintained since a stock distribution of 
100 per cent. in 1927 was paid, half in 
common and half in 6 per cent. preferred. 


HE Borden Company, in pursuing a 

vigorous expansion program in the last 
three years, has grown rapidly in its scope 
of operations. New lines have been added, 
such as ice cream, and its line of farm 
products has been expanded considerably. 
Expansion in the fluid milk and ice cream 
business has been pressed in the East, 
including the Metropolitan area and New 
England. The company’s field of oper- 
ations has been extended to the Pacific 
coast with the purchase of companies in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles as well as 
in large industrial centers in the Middle 
West and Northwest. Operations have 
been extended to Canada, where Borden’s, 
Ltd., was formed to manage the company’s 
extensive properties. 

Net income rose last year to $21,681,000, 
equal to $5.12 a share on the stock then 
outstanding, from $20,403,000, or $5.34 a 
share on the common after allowing for 3 
per cent. stock dividend paid early in 1930. 

Dividends are being paid at the annual 


Digest 


AMERICAN Locomotive Co.—Omitted 
quarterly dividend on common stock. Last 
payment was 25 cents, on Sept. 30, 1931. 


AmeErRIcAN Rottrnc Mit Co.—Has 
been granted German patent for its con- 
tinuous sheet mill development. 


BaLpwin LocomotivE WorKs—Omitted 
semi-annual dividend on preferred stock 
ordinarily to be declared at this time. 
Last payment was $3.50, on July 1, 1931. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL Corp.—Will add sev- 
eral hundred men to its payroll in Cone- 
maugh district near Johnstown. 


City Stores Co—Bill was filed in 
Federal Court, Wilmington, Del., asking 
for appointment of a receiver for company. 


ConsoLtipATEeD Gas Co. or N. Y.—An- 
nounced agreement for reduction in rates 
which would mean saving of more than 
$1,000,000 a year to consumers of electric 
current in Westchester County and part 
of Bronx had been reached between West- 
chester Lighting Co., subsidiary, aud rep- 
resentatives of Westchester communities. 


Dominion Stores, Ltp.—Declared ex- 
tra dividend of 30 cents and regular quar- 
terly dividend of 30 cents on common, pay- 
able in United States funds on Jan. 2, 
1932, to holders of record Dec. 15, 1931. 


Forp Moror Co—Announced Lincoln 
Motor Co., subsidiary, was introducing a 
new line of 12-cylinder cars which would 
be on display for first time at New York 
Automobile Salon. New models .were 
equipped with selective free-wheeling and 
were powered by 12-cylinder engines rated 
at 150 horsepower. 


Forp Moror Co., of CaNnapaA, Ltp.— 
Informed class “A” and “B” stockholders 
that December, 1931, semi-annual dividend 
would not be paid because it had been 
“adversely affected throughout year as a 
result of curtailment of general business 


rate of $3 a share. The stock was split 
on a two-for-one basis in 1925, when the 
par value was reduced to $50 from $100, 
and on the same basis in 1926, when the 
par value again was reduced to $25. 


pone Hershey Chocolate Corporation 
acquired the assets of the company 
founded by M. S. Hershey in 1893 and 
manufactures various products, such as 
chocolate bars, syrup, cocoa, etc. The 
properties include chocolate and cocoa 
plants, milk stations, creameries, etc. 

Capitalization consists of 293,480 shares 
of convertible preference stock and 706,520 
shares of common of no par value. There 
is no funded debt. 

Net income rose last year to $7,519,000, 
or $7.89 a share on the common stock, 
from $7,435,000, or $7.65 a share, on the 
common in 1929. Economies in the pur- 
chase of-sugar and cocoa at exceptionally 
low prices accounted for the rise in earn- 
ings in spite of a decline in sales. 

Dividends are being paid on the common 
stock at the rate of $5 a year and a similar 


rate is being maintained on the convertible 


preference shares, which are entitled to $4 
a year and an extra distribution of $1 a 


activity.” Last disbursements on class 
“A” and “B” stocks were 60 cents a 
share each on June 20, 1931. 


GENERAL Rattway SicnNAL Co.— Volume 
of unfinished business on hand greater 
than a year ago. 


INTERNATIONAL BusINEsSs MACHINES 
Corp.—Declared stock dividend of 5% and 
regular quarterly cash dividend of $1.50 
a share, payable Jan. 11, 1932, to holders 
of record Dec. 21, 1931. 


Loew’s, Inc.—Agreement has_ been 
reached for reduction in wages of theatri- 
cal employees of company and other 
theatre owners by 10% to 15% for 36 
weeks, after which current scale will be 
reinstated. 


McKeesport TIN PtrateE Co.—An- 
nounced, effective Nov. 30, 1931, all of its 
44 mills would go on full time. It was 
expected that capacity operations likely 
would be carried through all of December, 
after which rate would depend on orders. 
Employees were understood to have been 
getting about three days work a week. 


Rapio-Ke1rH-OrPHEUM — Receivership 
has been asked, pending attempts to re- 
capitalize company. 


Stanparp Ort Co. (Indiana)—Will 
begin sale of Atlas storage batteries in 50 
service stations in Chicago about Dec. 15, 
1931. Charging and rental service will 
be provided at 30 stations. This step was 
stated to be experimental and did not in- 
dicate adoption by company of a definite 
policy of selling batteries throughout its 
territory. Batteries would be obtained 
from Atlas Supply Co., which furnished 
tires already sold by Indiana Standard’s 
service stations. 


Stanparp Ort Co. (New Jersey)— 
Has called for retirement on Feb. 1, 1932, 
$30,000,000 of outstanding issue of $120,- 
000,000 of 20-year 5% debentures. Bonds 


FORBES for 


share before payment of any dividend on 
the common. 


HE National Steel Corporation, 

formed as a result of the consolidation 
of the Weirton Steel Company, the Great 
Lakes Steel Corporation and the holdings 
of the M. A. Hanna Company in certain 
subsidiaries, has become one of the 
prominent independents in the steel in- 
dustry. Assets of the Michigan Steel 
Corporation were acquired shortly after 
organization of the company in 1929. 


Funded debt amounts to about $43,000,- 
000, including a $40,000,000 issue of first 
collateral mortgage 5s, 1956. Capital 
stock is outstanding to the amount of 
2,156,832 shares of no par value. 


Net income last year amounted to 
$8,415,000, equal to $3.91 a share on the 
capital stock. Comparison with previous 
years is impossible, inasmuch as the com- 
pany was organized in 1929. In the first 
half of this year, however, net income 
amounted to $1,533,000, equal to 71 cents 
a share on the common stock, compared 
with $2,885,000, or $1.34 a share, in the 
first half of 1930. 


of Corporation News 


to be retired will be drawn by lots and 
under terms of issue will be redeemed at 
102 at J. P. Morgan & Co., N. Y. Stanavo 
Specification Board of company announced 
discovery of a non-inflammable gasoline 
which was more combustible than high- 
test aviation fuel at operating pressure 
and temperatures. New fuel could not 
take fire at temperatures less than 107 
degrees Fahrenheit and had been used in 
air-cooled aviation engines, where it was 
found to generate more power at lower 
temperatures than regular gasoline. It 
was stated that a better method of car- 
buretion than that used on conventional 
motors was needed. 


Togpacco Propucts Corp.—Indicated 
that proposed distribution of assets of 
company is first step in a projected con- 
solidation of Tobacco Products with 
United Stores Corp., another holding com- 
pany, and United Cigar Stores Co. of 
America. 


Union Paciric Rartroap Co.—Denver 
shops reopened employing 3,500 men. In 
addition to Denver, Union Pacific shops in 
Cheyenne, Wyo., Pocatello, Idaho, Port- 
land, Oregon, Omaha and Los Angeles will 
be reopened. 


U. S. LeatHer Co.—Of original 50 
plants, company at present owns about 33 
and is operating around 17 of that num- 
ber. -Surplus units will be disposed of 
when possible. 


WaBAsSH RAILWAY—Went into volun- 
tary receivership. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Co.—Pro- 
posed working agreement between com- 
pany and Postal Telegraph Co., part of 
International Tel. and Tel. system, where- 
by automatic printer system of one might 
be used by the other may be considered 
entirely within law by Government because 
of competition afforded by American Tel. 
and Tel. Co. 
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Changed Attitude Brings 


Record Business 


An Up-to-the-Minute Experience in 
Profitable Management 


By E. M. ALLEN 


President, National Surety Company 


pany did more business 

outside of Greater New 
York in October and Novem- 
ber than in the same months 
last year. 

In this same territory, we 
wrote 1,060 new burglary 
policies in November alone. 
With one single exception 
this is the largest single 
month’s business the company has ever 
written. 

HOW IT WAS DONE. Early in Sep- 
tember of this year, I made a trip to the 
West Coast, visiting various branch of- 
fices of the company. At that time, 
most of the branch office managers of 
the company, as well as many agents 
nationwide, were discouraged to the 
point of not making particularly vigor- 
ous efforts to develop business in our 
lines. 

Noticing an apparent steady under- 
current of business coming to the com- 
pany from the most alert of our young- 
er managers and agents, upon my re- 
turn to New York we sent a circular 
letter, “What of the Future?” to about 
two thousand of our agents. The com- 
plete analysis of the many hundreds of 
replies received indicated beyond any 
question of doubt that the younger and 
more aggressive element among mana- 
gers and agents were able to find ac- 
ceptable business at an increasing rate. 

Our problem, therefore, was to change 
the point of view of our field represen- 
tatives in order to prompt them to go 
to unusual lengths to develop business 
locally. We emphasized the thought 
that this depression would not be ended 
through the instrumentality of any su- 
per means. We then sent out a circular, 
“The Hole in the Fog,” in which I told 
of an experience of my own at the Port- 
land, Oregon, airport: 


I: fidelity bonds, our com- 


I was waiting at the Portland Air- 
port for the eight o’clock plane to 
Seattle. There was a heavy bank 
of fog overhead. 

I strained my eyes upwards, but 
could see nothing but the heavy, 
gray, impenetrable mist which ap- 
parently was shutting off Al Davis 
and his plane from our part of the 
world. I said to the attendant: “I 
can’t see anything but fog; how can 
he ever find his way through?” He 
replied: “Well, you see, you’re look- 
ing at the fog; Al Davis is LOOK- 
ING FOR THE HOLE.” 


In doing this we had in mind the ne- 
cessity for bringing to each individual 
the thought of his own salvation. 





Early in October we held a 
meeting in New York of our 
Eastern and Southeastern Man- 
agers, and later in the month a 
similar meeting was held in 
Chicago. At both of these 
meetings our managers were 
changed from more or less dis- 
couraged drifters into a fighting 
force of intelligent and aggres- 
sive business getters. 


“VIGOROUS METHODS.” In our 
business it is not ‘possible to write bonds 
through salesmanship alone, as many 
surety lines now existing tnay be re- 
newed only at anniversary dates 
throughout the year. We decided to try 
out vigorous sales methods with our 
residence burglary insurance, which has 
a market susceptible to aggressive de- 
velopment. We asked our agents and 
managers to double and triple ordinary 
daily solicitation of business by what- 
ever means necessary, so as more rapid- 
ly to cover each field and thoroughly 
to sweep the corners. Those younger 
and progressive representatives who 
adopted this plan have unquestionably 
produced satisfactory results. 

Our theory is that, while general busi- 
ness is down and many of the customers 
of our agents are not willing to place 
orders, there are others in each territory 
who can be convinced if they are prop- 
erly approached. Some of our agents 
have found that by tripling the number 
of calls per day that they are able to 
maintain their normal production of 
business in burglary lines. Others who 
have not made aggressive efforts to de- 
velop burglary have increased their nor- 
mal production in other lines tremen- 
ously in the past sixty days. 

RENEWALS, TOO. Realizing that 
the business situation would materially 
affect the renewal of burglary business 
and fidelity business, both of which are 
subject to lapse at the anniversary date, 
we concentrated our production efforts 
outside of the Greater New York area 
on this particular business, commencing 
in September. In fidelity bonds, as al- 
ready mentioned, we did more business 
in October and November than in the 
four months preceding and twice as 
much as we did in the same months last 
year. 

We attribute this entirely to the extra 
special efforts put forth by producers 
who covered their territory more thor- 
oughly than ever before. 

In our judgment, the plan we have 
been following proves that business can 
be found by the one who goes after it 
hard enough. 














DIVIDENDS 














AMERICAN WATER WORKS 
ax LECTRIC (OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
(of Delaware) 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) a share, payable 
in cash, on the common stock of the 
Company, has been declared payable 
February 1, 1932 to common stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on January 8, 1932. 

The Company has been advised by 
the Voting Trustees that as to Common 
Stock deposited under the Voting Trust 
Agreement dated January 2, 1931, this 
dividend will be paid on February 1, 
1932, to holders of Voting Trust Cer- 
tificates of record at the close of busi- 
ness on January 8, 1932. 


W. K. Dunsar, Secretary. 






































West Penn 
Power Company 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has declared 
quarterly dividend No. 64 of one and 
three-quarters per cent. (134%) upon 
the 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock, and 
quarterly dividend No. 25 of one and 
one-half per cent. (14%4%) a the 6% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of West Penn 
Power Company, for the quarter ending 
January 31, 1932, both payable on 
February 1, 1932, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Jan- 
uary 5, 1932. 


G. E. Murrie, Secretary. 









































UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


v 


A cash dividend of sixty-five cents (65c.) 
per share on the outstanding capital stock 
of this Corporation has been declared, pay- 
able Jan. 1, 1932, to stockholders of record 
at the close of busi D ber 2, 1931. 





WILLIAM M. BEARD, Treasurer. 














LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE” 
November 23rd, 1931 
T= Board of Directors has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 75c. per 
share and an extra dividend of $1.00 per 
share on the Common Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable December 31st, 1931 to Com- 
mon Stockholders of Record at the close of 
business December 12th, 1931. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 











Auerican TELEPHONE AND TevecRaPH COMPANY 
169th Dividend 
% THe regular quarterly 
} dividend of Two Dollars 
@ and Twenty-Five Cents 
“ae _— ($2.25) per share will be 
pus on January 15, 1932, to stock- 
olders of record at the close of 
business on December 19, 1931. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 
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A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


She Really Did 


When hoarding was at its height, a lady 
entered her bank, stepped to the savings 
window and said to the teller, “I wish to 
withdraw my savings.” She accepted a 
cashier’s check for the amount. 

At the commercial window she said to 
the teller, “I wish to close out my check- 
ing account.” Here she also accepted a 
cashier’s check. 

Taking the two cashier’s checks, she 
walked into the safe deposit vault in the 
same bank and carefully locked them in 
her box.—$5 prize to I. K. Powers, 
Meriden, Conn. 

A Highly Honored Agent 

The Penn Mutual News Letter tells of 
a life insurance agent who called upon a 
big business man at the close of a busy 
day. When the agent had been admitted, 
the big fellow said: 

“You ought to feel honored, highly hon- 
ored, young man. Do you know that to- 
day I have refused to see seven insurance 
men?” 

“T know,” said the agent. “I’m them! 


oe 


” 


Calling His Bluff 

In the smoking room of the big hotel 
the Scot had been boring everyone with 
tales of the great deeds he had done. 

“Well, now,” said an Englishman at last, 
“suppose you tell us something you can’t 
do, and, by jove, I’ll undertake to do it 
myself.” 

“Thank ye,” replied the Scot. “I canna 
pay ma bill here.”—-Exchange. 


Quality, Not Quantity 

“How much for this big dog?’ 

“Five dollars.” 

“For this smaller one?” 

“Ten dollars.” 

“For this tiny one?” 

“Fifteen dollars.” 

“Heavens; how much will it cost if I 
don’t buy a dog at all ?”—Clipped. 


You Know the Kind 

A pompous stranger stalked into the 
office and demanded to see the manager. 

“I’m sorry, but he’s not here,” replied the 
clerk. “Is there anything I can do?” 
‘ “No,” snapped the visitor, “I never deal 
with underlings. I'll wait until the man- 
ager returns.” 

“Very well, take a seat,” said the clerk. 
and went on with his work. 

About an hour later the man became 
impatient. 

“How much longer do you think the 
manager will be?” he demanded. 

“Nearly two weeks,” was the reply. 
“He went away for his vacation day be- 
fore yesterday.”—Wall Street Journal. 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 
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BUILDERS of HOOVER DAM 
Select INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


‘*Six Companies Inc.,’’ Builders of Greatest Engineering 
Project Since the Panama Canal, Place Large Order 
Exclusively with International Harvester 


OOVER DAM is under way. The great 
Boulder Canyon project of the United 
States Government which has long made news 
for a nation now advances into construction 
stages. 

Andas action begins on the mighty Colorado, 
comes a news item of vital interest to the con- 
struction industry and to the automotive world. 
Six Companies Inc., of San Francisco, a com- 
bination of six leading western contractors 
which is to build Hoover Dam under a bid of 
$48,890,999, has standardized on International 
Trucks as qualified above all others to bear the 
heavy hauling responsibilities in their contract. 


The full meaning of this decision—the ex- 
tent of the honor paid to International per- 
formance and service—can be appreciated only 
when measured against the immensity of the 


project itself. 
The Job— 


Space does not permit going into the details of 
the Hoover Dam project. They have long been 
matters of public record. Suffice it here to say 
that the plan encompasses flood control and 
general river regulation, itrigation, silt con- 
trol, power development and domestic water 
supply affecting a large part of the Southwest. 
The entire enterprise involves an appropriation 
of $165,000,000 and includes many auxiliary 
developments of great magnitude in addition 
to the dam itself. 

The dam will fill the gigantic chasm of the 
Colorado River to a height of about 730 feet 
above the foundations. It will be one-eighth of 
a mile thick at the base, will contain about 
3,400,000 cubic yards of concrete, and will im- 
pound 30,500,000 acre-feet of water in an area 
vastly greater than Gatun Lake at the Panama 
Canal. Millions of yards of rock and earth must 
be removed; millions of tons of building 
material must be hauled. Employment will 
be given to thousands of men, the work 






























































One of the International heavy-duty trucks 
working at Hoover Dam. The open hood is 
expressive of the intense heat in the canyon, 
rising as high as 128 degrees. The boulder- 
proof armored cab is further evidence of 
conditions encountered. Note, at right of 
shovel, the entrance to an auxiliary tunnel 
used in construction of the great diversion 
tunnels that will extend three miles through 
solid rock. 


extending over a period of six to seven yeats. 

Today the canyon hums with intense activity. 
“Boulder City” is springing into being like a 
magic town of gold or oil. Railways and high- 
ways are being built. Modern engineering 
genius is mobilizing to conquer problems that 
stagger the imagination. Already work has be- 
gun on four great diversion tunnels each 50 
feet in diameter and nearly a mile long, to be 
driven through the solid rock of the canyon 
walls. These channels alone involve the haul- 
ing of nearly a million truck loads. 


—and the Trucks 
In such a setting, with mountains to be moved 
under such conditions, trucks will have their 
work cut out for them. Six Companies Inc., 
guided by years of experience in heavy-duty 








Front of dam will 
rise just beyond 
foot bridge shown 
here. Hoover Dam 
will be higher than 
any dam now ex- 
isting and the con- 
struction will re- 
quire 5,500,000 
barrels of cement 
and nearly 60,000 
tons of steel and 
other metals. 
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Hoover Dam as it will look on completion, 
towering 730 feet above foundation rock, 
with power houses on both banks of the 
river. The dam will be nearly 1200 feet long, 
45 feet thick at the top, and 650 feet thick 
at the base. This barrier will form a reser 
voir 115 miles in length with a shore line of 
550 miles and an area of 227 square miles, 
the largest artificial lake in the world. 


hauling, is banking on Internationals. The 
fine performance of Internationals in the service 
of the first sub-contractors on workin the canyon 
only made the choice the easier. Scores of Inter- 
national Trucks are now in process of delivery 
at the site. The first fleets have long been on the 
job, rugged, capable, and economical—admired 
alike by the engineers, the drivers and the 
shovelmen who know full well how good each 
truck must be to stand the gaff. 

International Harvester is proud to have 
Internationals selected for work on Hoover 
Dam. The news from Boulder Canyon is of 
great practical value to buyers of trucks every- 
where. It provides another chapter of evidence 
contributing to the high reputation of Inter- 


national Trucks. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Til. 


(INCORPORATED) 
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FORBES for 


“STRIKE THE SAILS, SKIPPER 
WE’RE GOING OFF THE TRACK!” 


Tbe 





A railroad car that sailed before the wind! Such was the Aeolus, built in 1830. It was a great success ...until it was 
blown from the track and piled into a mud-bank. The“‘engineer’’, a former sea captain, couldn’t strike the sails in time. 


- THE MEN who built the Aeolus, the railroad was a 
dream and a hope. But even their wildest dreams 
and fondest hopes did not foresee the railroad of today — 
the most efficient means of transportation the world has 
ever known. 

_ Trains roaring across the country—spanning a thou- 
sand miles in less than a day. Efficient delivery of 
perishables over great distances. Of food, clothing, 
chemicals, building materials—thousands of products 
and commodities necessary for the existence of millions 
of people. Modern civilization could not exist without 
the railroads. | | 

To insure prompt delivery the railroads must always 
have sufficient cars—cars which, on short notice, may 
be routed to any part of the country. But the number 
of special cars necessary to take care of a nation’s 
transportation needs requires an investment prohibitive 
even to many of the largest lines. Such cars are not al- 
ways in service. Their use is seasonal. During the rest 





of the year they must remain idle. And idle cars mean 
tremendous expense. 

Many railroads therefore, maintain only sufficient 
cars of a special nature (such as refrigerator and tank) 
for their daily requirements. And, at peak seasons, they 
call upon the General American Tank Car Corporation 
for additional equipment. General American, by leasing 
cars first to one road and then another, is able to oper- 
ate its fleet of 50,000 cars economically throughout the 
entire year. And thus it becomes the railroads’ most 
efficient aid—enabling them to render better service 
than otherwise could be possible. Address Continental 
Illinois Bank Building, Chicago, IIl. 





GENERAL AMERICAN TANK CAR CORPORATION 


BUILDERS OF ALL TYPES OF RAILROAD FREIGHT CARS 
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When the Surface Gold is Gone 


Short-time prosperity and lean years amid fields of 


plenty ... such is the tragic story of the “surface 
miners”. Blind to opportunity, and handicapped by ineffi- 
cient methods, they panned out the surface gold and left 
the hidden lode untouched. 


In every branch of commercial efterprise . . . whether 
the field be a small local community or of wide world scope 
... rich rewards await those who utilize new equipment to 
produce new profits from supposedly skimmed-over mar- 
kets, old territories, and “unlikely prospect” fields. 


Dig deeper! Establish vigorous sales-promotion programs 
through customer-cultivation contacts . .. produced on 


ADDRESSOGRAPH and MULTIGRAPH machines. 


Sales stimulation alone can quickly increase employment. 
Achieve this happy condition in your organization by con- 
centrating greater selling effort upon every market in your 
field. ADDRESSOGRAPH and MULTIGRAPH products 
are proved “deep-mining” equipment for every type of busi- 
ness. Start now with these modern methods’ to make your 
Market Mine produce the hidden gold that others, less aggres- 
sive, have overlooked! 

Addressograph Company — American Multigraph Co. 
Divisions of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 

1814 E. 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A 17x23 enlargement of above picture, free of advertising,on heavy 
paper suitable for framing, will be sent FREE upon request. 





EMPLOYMENT CREATION THROUGH SALES STIMULATIONS 
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BLOWOUT -PROOF 
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LL J lever GO BACK TO 


THE HIGHER PRESSURES OF 


OTHER TIRES” 


“*T drive alot—hbeen driving for 15 years. 
I've studied the improvements in cars 
— it’s remarkable what progress has 
been made. But I can tell you from 
actual experience that the most impor- 
tant development I know of is the 
Blowout Proof Dual-Balloon tire.”’ 


i pommel you go you'll hear more 
and more experienced motorists 
talking enthusiastically about the Gen- | 
eral Dual-Balloon. Listen in— you'll 
learn a lot about the advantages of 
General’s low air pressure— about the 
greater comfort and smoothness of 
. true-cushioned riding. And most im- 
portant is the peace of mind and feeling of security that come from the definite 
and tremendous increase in safety assured by the Dual-Balloon. 


No owner knows how many times the General Dual-Balloon protects him 
from the hazards of tire failure —how many times the patented construction of 
this tire prevents a dangerous blowout or a wild skid. These are the things he 
is able to forget. And you can forget them too— by driving on the tire built to 
run on 10 to 15 pounds less air. Your General Tire Dealer will be glad to 
demonstrate. You'll be surprised how little more it costs to enjoy all these low 
pressure advantages. ~ ~ Once you have felt the difference of rolling along 
safely and with luxurious comfort on 10 to 15 pounds less air, you will never 


go back to the higher pressures of other tires. 
THE GENERAL ae AN D RUBBER Cc O., AKRON, Oo Zz zt 8 
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REOPENING 
FOR BUSINESS 


MON DAY 





Are you willing to bet 5 to | 


that your doors would reopen ? 


Certified protection from loss of 
records by fire. The No. 53 S. E. 
Safe-Cabinet with space-saving 
slide-in doors is one of the most 


popular Safe-Cabinets because of 
its convenient size. 





















43% of the firms experiencing de- 
structive fire and loss of records, 
never reopen for business. Another 
31% suffer drastic loss of credit rat- 
ing. And only 26% (1 out of every 4) 
are not seriously affected. Why give 
fire odds of 3 to 1 that your business 
will be the lucky fourth? 


“Scare talk?” Not at all! Suppose 
you have a fire . . . (and there’s a fire 
a minute in the United States!) ... 
what happens to your records? They 
are irreplaceable . . . but uninsurable! 
Without them, how much of your in- 
surance could you collect? Could you 
prove payment of bills? Could you 
collect your accounts receivable? 
Could you replace your order files, 
traffic records, mailing lists, stock 
records? 


Yet those vital, uninsurable records 


Executive Offices: Buffalo, N. Y.. . 


SAFE-CABINET 





can be protected. At a cost infinitesi- 
mal beside the risk. In its wide range 
of SAFE-CABINET equipment, 
Remington Rand can give you certi- 
fied 24-hour-a-day fire protection for 
every important operating record. 
The Safe-Cabinet, the Safe-Ledger 
Tray, the Safe-Kardex, the Safe- 
Desk, the Safe-File . . . all give flexible, 
dependable protection at the place the 
records are used. 


Don’t take a chance on not having a 
fire. It is far too expensive. Send for 
a booklet called ““Get The Facts,” a 
quick, pictorialized statement of fire 
risks and their high cost. Call the 
nearest Remington Rand office for a 
fire protection expert to survey your 
needs and estimate how little you 
need invest in Safe-Cabinet equip- 
ment to be SAFE! 


DIVISION OF 


. Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 
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